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LITTELL'S LIVING AGE. 


Bxtracts from Notices. 





The Churchman, New York, says: — 

“This magazine is so well known that it hardly 
needs at this late day any extended commendation. 
Each number is in itself a photograph, so to speak, of 
contemporary foreign literature, all the best articles 
from the foreign magazines and reviews being repub- 
lished. Any library possessing a full set of THE Liv- 
ING AGE has on its shelves a ——- reproduction of 
the best English thought for the past forty years and 
more.” 

The Congregationalist, Boston, says: — 

“A wise judgment is displayed in the selection of 
its contents, which are varied and entertaining while 
also solid and permanently useful. Among all its 
rivals it pursues its way tranquilly and rs. 
We do not know where to look for its equal in i 
own line.” 

The Presbyterian Banner, Pittsburgh, says: — 

“Its immense proportions — four la: volumes 
every year—do not constitute its chief merit: for 
were these volumes trash, the more there were the 
worse it would be. But the contents of THE LIviING 
AGE are culled with rare taste and excellent judg- 
ment from the vast and rich field of European per 
odical literature. It is thus, for readers of limited 
leisure or purse, the most convenient and available 
means of possessing themselves of the very best 
results of current Fegan oD pee gr scie~ce, and 
literature. Nor is the selection of its articles one- 
sided, but with impartial justice the various phases 
of modern thought are presented as set forth by their 
most distinguished a. The foremost writers 
of the time in every department are represented on 
its pages.” 

The Christian at Work, New York, says it is 

“ The best of all the works of its kind. It represents 
in the fullest sense the high-water mark of the best 
literature of the times. It is the cream of all that 
is good. . Embracing as it does the choicest litera- 
ture of the magazines and reviews of the day, culled 
with a discrimination and judgment that is most 
remarkable, it is one of the most interesting and val- 
uable publications of the times. It is a complete 
library in itself. . We cannot note a single point 
where improvement could be made; and yet it does 
seem to grow better, richer, and more valuable with 
every issue. With this publication alone, a man ought 
to be able to keep well abreast of the literary current 
of the times.” 

The New-York Observer says: — 

“It would be difficult to select a choicer library 
than that which is found in the volumes of THE Liv- 
ING AcE.” 

The Christian Intelligencer, New York,says: — 

‘It is indispensable to busy men and women who 
wish to know the course and achievements of the lit- 
erature of Great Britain.” 

Zion's Herald, Boston, says: — 

“It becomes more and more necessary, as well as 
valuable, as the field of periodical literature broad- 
ens. . It has no peer.” 

The Watchman, Boston, says :— P 

“We can only repeat what we have already said 
that Tue LivinG AGE leads all other publications of 
its kind, not only in years, but in merit. . Biography, 
fiction, science, criticism, history, poetry, travels, 
whatever men are interested in, all are found here: 
and it is truly a panoramic exhibition of the Living 
Age. . lt furnishes more for the money it costs than 
any other periodical within our knowledge.” 

The Southern Churchman, Richmond, says: — 

ms If we could get but one magazine, we would get 
Ss. 

The Christian Advocate, New York, ap: os 

“ It deserves its age, and the affection which it has 
earned.” 

The Observer, St. Louis, Mo., says: — 

“It is certainly the most valuable weekly pub- 
lHshed.” 
The Living Church, Chicago, says: — 

“It is simply invaluable, bringing to us as it does, 
week by week, the very cream of all the current lit- 
erature of the day.” 


The New-York Tribune says: — 

“Its pages teem with the choicest literature of the 
day, selected with wide knowledge and admirable 
tact, and furnishing a complete introduction to the 
best thoughts of the best writers whose impress is 
deeply stamped upon the characteristics of the age. . 
No reader who makes himself familiar with its con- 
tents can lack the means of a sound literary culture.” 
The Times, Philadelphia, says: — 

“In no other form can so much thoroughly good 
reading be gt for so little money: in no other orm 
can so much instruction and entertainment be got in 
80 small a space.” 

The Philadelphia Inquirer says: — 

“When one is confined to the choice of but one 
magazine out of the brilliant array which the de- 
mands of the time have called into existence, it is 
indeed an injustice to one’s self not to make selection 
of Littell’s Livinc AcE, wherein is condensed what 
is most valuable of the best of them.” 

The North American, Philadelphia, says :— 

“It affords the best, the cheapest, and most con- 
venient means of keeping abreast with the progress 
of thought in all its phases.” 

Every Evening, Wilmington, Del., says: — 

“Each number of THe Livinc Ace proves how 
truly the thought of the age finds its keenest expres- 
sion and latest development in periodicals. Not to 


keep up with them is to be outside the intellectual 
world.” 
The Courier, Lowell, Mass., says: — 

“If one wishes to keep abreast of the intellectuat 
march of mankind, he not only should, but must, 
read regularly THe Livine AGE. 
gh ye Whig says: — 


f aman were to read THE LivinG AGE regularly, 
and read aes > he would be well informed on 
all prominent subjects in the general field of human 
knowledge.” 


The ryaye | fod says: — 

“It is edited with great skill and care, and its week- 
y appearance gives it certain advantages over its 
monthly rivals.” 


The Cincinnati Gazette om it is 
“ As much in the forefront of eclectic publications 
as at its start forty years ago.” 


The Montreal Gazette says tt is 
“ Remarkably cheap for the quality and amount of 
reading furnished.”’ 


The Indianapolis Journal says it 
“ Grows better as the years roll on.” 


The Boston Journal says: — 

“ To turn over these richly laden pages is to ex 
one’s self to a perpetual temptation to pause and read 
some suggestive or striking essay, sketch, or poem. 
Excellent discrimination is shown in the selections, 
—for in this, as in all editing, the crucial test is the 
knowing what not to print,—and the result is that 
the reader of THE LIVING AGE has the best of the 
foreign literature = sifted and brought before 
him in a very convenient shape.” 


The Commonwealth, Boston, says: — : 
“Whatever is not known and published by the edit- 
ors of THE Livine AcE is not worth knowing.” 


The Hawk-Eye, Burlington, Iowa, says: — 
“Tt has norival. And if but one magazine can be 
read, this should certainly be the choice.” 


The Boston Traveller says: — 

“It absolutely seems a work of supererogation to 
say a word in praise of Tue Living AGB; but it is 
really so good a thing in its way that we cannot with- 
hold our word of commendation. We have been fa- 
miliar with its pages for nearly fifty years; and 
though its earlier contents were variegated and most 
excellent, ‘better is the end of this thing than the 
beginning.’” 


The Commercial Advertiser, Detroit, says tt is 

“The cheapest paagacine for the amount of matte 
published in the United States.” 
The Courier-Journal, Louisville, says st ta 

“ The oldest and the best.” 
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NARCISSUS. | And surely never flower grew 
This white-leaved flower with heart of gold From heart more tender or more true, 
Delighted pe long ago ; rs | Nor blossomed one from human mould, 
Yet Nature thinks it not so old | More like to have a heart of gold. 
But that it still with grace may grow. { 
Why, if the flower may bloom anew, |O world, let love so slandered teach 
May not the flower’s old legend too? | Thy babbling tongue more kindly speech! 
Blackwood’s Magazine. WILLIAM CANTON. 
There was a fountain, and around 
Flowers and grass made happy ground; 
And tall trees kept it cool and clear, 
No cruel beast or bird came near ; 
And never leaf or blossom fell THE POET’S APOLOGY. 
To mar that wonderful bright well. 





No, the muse has gone away, 
Here many a slumbrous summer day Does not haunt me much to-day. 
Narcissus came, and as he lay Everything she had to say 
Among the flowers and cool green grass, Has been said! 


He gazed and saw, as in a glass, "Twas not much at any time 
A beautiful gold-clustered head, All that she could hitch in rhyme, 


A bright young face of white and red, Never was the muse sublime 
Which, when he smiled, smiled back, and Who has fled ! 


when 
He fell a-weeping, wept again. Any one who takes her in 
Often he leaned and sought to kiss May observe she’s rather thin; 
The sweet mouth lifted up to his; Little more than bone and skin 
And often tried to clasp and draw Is the muse; 
Within his arms the shape he saw. Scanty sacrifice she won 
When her very best she’d done, 
Here grieving many a summer day, And at her they poked their fun, 
He drooped and slowly pined away ; In reviews. 
Then died of love. When he was dead, 
‘* His self-love killed him,’”’ people said; ‘‘Rhymes,”’ in truth, ‘‘ are stubborn things. 
‘* That pretty face of his, ’tis plain, And to rhyme she clung, and clings, 
Brought him but little good or gain! ”’ But whatever song she sings 
, Scarcely sells. 
Alas! how easily both good If her tone be grave, they say 
And evil are misunderstood! “Give us something rather gay.’ 
Tiat which is best in us men blame; If she’s skittish, then they pray 
They praise—and flush our cheeks with ** Something else! ”’ 

shame! 
In that clear spring among the trees So she’s cut the whole concern — 
’Tis not himself Narcissus sees. Lute and lyre, and torch and urn, 
Ah, no; self-worship ne’er could show Thoughts that breathe, and words that burn, 
Such ecstasy of joy and woe. Joys or woes. 
Who is it, then, he bends above For Parnassus is ‘‘ too steep,” 
With tears so wild, such yearning love ? And the only muse I keep , 
Whom does he strive to clasp and kiss ? And that keeps me wsites & heap 
Whose red mouth trembles up to his? But—it’s prose! , 
Murray’s Magazine. ANDREW LANG. 


That darling face, that gold-curled head, 
Are not the living but the dead. 

The lad’s fair image is a maid — 

His sweet twin-sister, who was laid 

Last year beneath the ilex shade. 

The white snow fell, the cold wind blew, RAIN. 
The flowers died and she died too. IT rains, and all the sky is grey; 
While I with heart so blithe and gay 
From babyhood they less had been Sit here and dream my time away, 
Like twins than like one doubly seen 
They were so favored and so fair Heart-sunshine throws on outward things 
That song and echo never were, Its own glad life: with ruffled wings 

Nor morning star and evening star, The lark through rain soars up and sings. 
Mere magically similar. 
And so it still must ever be: 

And so, unhappy and belied, The eyes, the eyes shall only see 
Narcissus pined and drooped and died; Without what is within, for we 

Yet died not wholly —he became Are makers, everlastingly. 

The golden flower which bears his name. Spectator. C W. HERBERT. 











INSECT COMMUNISTS. 


From The National Review. 
INSECT COMMUNISTS. 

SOCIAL experiments are not easily tried. 
The people who are willing to come out 
from the mass of their fellows and live in 
the isolation of a new social order, start- 
lingly different from the plan of life of the 
rest of their contemporaries, are not nec- 
essarily the people who are best fitted to 
make such an experiment succeed. Those 
who are ripe for change and novelty are 
not, in the nature of the case, likely to be 
most successful with the business of daily 
life. It is, therefore, open to the modern 
Socialist, when he presses his scheme for 
the reorganization of society on a com- 
munistic basis, to repudiate the several 
attempts that have been made by his pred- 
ecessors to live out their ideas. He may 
say that New Lanark, and Oneida Creek, 
and the rest of the defunct Socialistic 
communities, were conducted by peculiar 
people, and were, therefore, doomed to 
failure from the first ; but that if only all 
society, men of every form of talent and 
character, could be compelled to live on 
communistic principles, as they all live 
now on individualistic ones, the result 
would be entirely different from anything 
hitherto seen. 

It is open to the Socialist to make this 
assertion. Yet before our modern civili- 
zation is drawn on much farther in the 
road that he would have us follow, it would 
be decidedly satisfactory if we could see 
the experiment of communism succeed on 
a small scale. Amongst men, it has never 
yet succeeded. All efforts to organize a 
society on such a plan have come to a 
speedy end. The basis of individualism 
is that upon which society has progressed 
from savagery to civilization. By individ- 
ual effort for personal and family advan- 
tage, mankind has been slowly advanced 
from general destitution to comparative 
comfort for all (even paupers and slum- 
dwellers of to-day enjoying vast advan- 
tages as compared with primitive man); 
from tyrannical control by the stronger 
over the weaker to a large measure of 
personal freedom; from _ superstitious, 


priest-ridden fear to self-respecting search 
into truth ; from absolute slavery beneath 
the forces of nature, to a degree — yet to 
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be increased — of mastery over fire, wind, 
water, and electricity ; from the Obi man’s 
charms for disease to the surgery of to- 
day ; from the imperfect, guttural grunting 
still heard for speech in the lowest races 
of men to the music and the flexibility 
and the finely shaded meaning of even 
ordinary educated talk; from the un- 
dressed skins of beasts for clothing to 
cotton and tweed, muslin and silk, flannel 
and my lady’s furs; from a diet of rudely 
charred flesh, uncooked fish, and wild 
berries to the multitudinous cheap as well 
as costly food-stuffs of to-day ; from famine 
ever stalking the tribe, and carrying off 
hordes at frequent intervals when the fresh 
food-supply of nature failed for a month 
or so, to the store of grain, pulses, and 
live-stock by which now the price of food 
is kept at a fairly even level; from the 
hand-to-mouth, daily struggle with nature 
in the raw to the great resources of cap- 
ital, the machinery, the roads, the credit 
system, the division of labor, and the rest 
of the elaboration.of our social economy 
of to-day. This progress has been based, 
to put it in its harsh and blunt truth, upon 
selfishness. It has been achieved, and it 
is now being continued, by men seeking 
primarily their own welfare, and struggling 
for the improvement of their own particu- 
lar circumstances. Men invent and dis- 
cover, and men toil to the utmost of their 
powers with mind and body, and men save 
and apply their savings to future produc- 
tion, for their own individual advantage 
and advancement in the first place, and 
for that of those near and dear to them in 
the second. What is there to replace 
this motive if it be removed ? 

The individualistic basis for society 
seems to the political economist not so 
much the best of all possible plans, as the 
only plan possible, for the organization 
into a complex social unity of a vast mul- 
titude of individuals, of all varieties of 
strength, capacity, and taste. Moreover, 
men are able to increase their numbers far 
more rapidly than they can their means of 
subsistence ; and parental prudence, im- 
perfectly exercised as it is at present, is 
imperatively necessary to prevent famine 
and overcrowding. ‘The political econo- 
mist rests his hope (which is as ardent as 
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if more sober than that of the Socialist) 
for improving the lot of the poorest in the 
future largely on the growth of parental 
prudence, induced by the experience of 
the suffering caused by parental reckless- 
ness ; and he therefore regards with dis- 
may the loss of all sense of responsibility 
on the part of individuals for the feeding 
and nurture of those to whom they give 
life. How, under Socialism, is man’s 
judgment and self-restraint to be aroused 
to avert the cruel but necessary conse- 
quences of reckless rapidity in multiplying 
population — want, over-work, disease, 
and famine? To the political economist, 
again, it appears obvious that a lazy, leis- 
ure-loving creature like man, can only be 
induced to work regularly and persistently, 
whether to produce the necessaries of 
civilized life or to increase his knowledge 
and skill, by the expectation that he will 
reap a reward in his own person from his 
exertions. So, too, it seems certain to 
the political economist that saving or de- 
ferring the enjoyment of wealth to a future 
date, will only result from the conviction 
of the individual that he and those dear to 
him will gain in the long run by such pro- 
crastination of the use of his possessions. 
Now, since the prosperity of mankina 
depends upon, first, as extensive and skil- 
ful production as possible and, next, on 
the saving habits by which the means of 
future production are provided, it follows 
that the present system of individualism, 
or enlightened self-seeking, is the only 
one which can be reasonably employed for 
the organization of society. Thus, on 
fundamental grounds, without touching 
the details of difficulty, the political econ- 
omist scouts Socialism. : 

But the Socialist replies by urging the 
possibility of a great development of the 
communal instinct. That this altruism 
does exist now, and influence conduct to 
some degree, is shown whenever an ear- 
nest thought or act is given by a man to 
his country’s service, without any ulterior 
personal object in view. Since this is 
sometimes seen now, it might clearly be- 
come more common, and then might grow 
to be the moving spring of action in all 
minds ; so that, whereas a man now does 
his daily work for his own benefit, either 
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in solid coin or social credit, he would 
then work just as hard and as well for 
nothing but the communal wealth and 
prosperity. 

So say the Socialists ; and do not offer 
an opinion as to the zons which must 
elapse before this communal industry and 
altruistic economy might be expected to 
be developed from the present low state 
of selfishness. But let not the political 
economist rashly deny the possibility of 
such evolution, for the thing exists to-day. 

In our midst there are a hundred thou- 
sand separate nations, in each of which 
individuality is entirely subordinated to 
communality. The most intense labor is 
voluntarily undergone for the benefit of 
the race. Forethought and wisdom, no 
less than bodily exertion, are lavishly ex- 
pended in the general interest; nay, indi- 
viduals never hesitate to immolate them- 
selves for the good of a posterity that is 
not their own offspring, and that neither 
they nor their friends will ever behold. 
Again, the wealth of these communities is 
a common stock; no one hoards for him- 
self or his own children, yet they do hoard 
like misers, for the good of the whole. 
Here, then, is energetic and self-devoted 
toil, here is careful and persistent econ- 
omy, entirely for the communal advan- 
tage, and with the most absolute unself- 
ishness in the individual. Here, in short, 
is the ideal of the Socialist —in the hive 
of the honey-bee. 

Then such a state zs possible ; and we 
have nothing to do but to find out how to 
bring the inferior race of humankind up to 
this higher standard of social being. But 
let us not be rash and hasty in effecting 
such a radical alteration in our manners. 
Let us observe, before we take action, 
what are the conditions of existence in 
the socialistic community of the insect 
world, 

Division of labor is carried to its high- 
est pitch of perfection amongst the honey- 
bees. They first divide the great duties 
of life under two headings: those con- 
cerned with the present maintenance of 
the communal existence, and those con- 
cerned with its perpetuation. 

Everybody is probably aware that the 
bees in a normal hive are of three kinds, 
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viz.,a queen, drones, and workers. The 
queen would be more accurately termed 
the mother of the hive. The regal title 
is somewhat of a misnomer, as it does not 
appear that she exercises any sovereign 
power. Great attention is shown to her, 
but this springs, probably, less from re- 
spect to her individually than from a sense 
of the paramount importance of her well- 
being and activity to the community. To 
lay eggs is her being’s sole end and aim. 
There is one way, indeed, in which she 
truly resembles a human sovereign, and 
that is in her isolation from the compan- 
ionship of her equals. The queen spends 
practically the whole of her existence in 
the dark recesses of the hive. Only a 
few times does she issue forth at all, and 
then she does not go to visit her compeers, 
the sovereigns of neighboring communi- 
ties. In fact, the queen goes out only on 
business. First of all, on one of the early 
days of her life, she travels forth a-hus- 
band-hunting, and after having gained the 
dignity of matronage, she does not think 
of stirring outside the door again till she 
has reared such a numerous progeny that 
the emigration of a large body of them 
from the old home becomes imperative. 
Then the gracious mother and queen goes 
with the departing swarms, enters with 
them upon a new abode, and at once re- 
sumes her maternal labors. The queen 
never leaves the hive for any other pur- 
pose, or on any other occasion, than these 
two: her own wedding and the emigration 
of a body of her children. 

Her daily life is monotonous to a de- 
gree. The worker bees prepare the comb, 
with its well-known hexagonal cells or 
cavities ; the queen steps about upon this, 
solemnly inspecting the cells, and laying 
in each in turn the kind of egg which is 
suitable to its form. Her function is not 
purely mechanical, in so far as this: that 
she observes the character of the cell in 
which she is about to lay, and varies her 
deposit in accordance with the circum- 
stances in this respect. Moreover, she 
appears to exercise her judgment as to 
how many eggs she will produce. When 


the honey is scarce, or when the popula- 
tion of the hive is already strong, a queen 
will deposit but few eggs ; but if removed 
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to a more encouraging situation, the same 
queen will at once commence to lay with 
great rapidity. 

As inferentially stated in the last sen- 
tencé, the comb in which workers are to 
be hatched differs from that designed for 
drones, and queen cells are again distinc- 
tively formed. The queen cells are the 
largest, but the drone cradles are larger 
than the worker ones. The eggs from 
which the drones and workers respectively 
are developed also differ. 

The queen is capable of laying drone 
eggs while she remains unmarried; the 
drones are, in fact, her progeny alone, and ° 
owe no debt for existence to a father. 
This is abundantly proved in a variety of 
ways. One of the simplest and most in- 
teresting of these proofs is supplied when 
a queen of one species intermarries with a 
drone of another. Suppose, for instance, 
an Italian queen, known by the three yel- 
low bands which these bees bear upon the 
body, to have been mated with an English 
or plain black drone. The drones pro- 
duced by this mother will be pure Ital- 
ians like herself, but the workers and the 
princesses that she will lay will be hy- 
brids. 

A queen will lay from one to three 
thousand eggs per day during the sum- 
mer. Every attention is paid to her by 
her subjects during her dull and laborious 
confinement to the hive. She is treated 
with the most servile courtliness. Both 
honey and partly digested pollen are 
handed to her in abundance. The bees 
who are nearest to her stand in a closely 
crowded circle around her, with their 
heads all turned towards her. When she 
moves, they skurry back, pushing over 
one another in their eager haste to make 
way for the mother of the hive, but still 
not turning their backs upon her. The 
scene presents a ludicrous likeness to the 
etiquette of courtiers in attendance on 
royalty. It is a moot point whether the 
queen is surrounded by special guards 
and courtiers, or whether it is merely that 
all those ordinary members of the com- 
munity who accidentally happen to be 
near her pay her such homage. Modern 
bee-keepers incline to the latter idea, but 
there are some instances on record in 
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which a disabled queen was the object of 
peculiar attention from a small number 
only of her people. For instance, “A 
queen in a thinly peopled hive lay on a 
honey-comb, apparently dying; six work- 
ers surrounded her, seemingly in intent 
regard, quivering their wings as if to fan 
her, and with extended stings as if to keep 
off intruders or assailants. On present- 
ing them honey, though it was eagerly 
devoured by the other bees, the guards 
were so completely absorbed in their 
mournful duty as entirely to disregard 
the proffered banquet. The following day, 
the queen, though lifeless, was still sur- 
rounded by her guard.” 

But whether some few bees are, as the 
writer of this anecdote thought they were, 
attached specially to the queen or not, 
certain it is that the whole community do 
her the most humble suit and service, and 
are heartbroken if any mishap occurs to 
her, simply because the future existence 
of the community depends on her. If the 
queen is unexpectedly taken from their 
midst, without having provided for her 
own successor, the whole hive is at once 
in a commotion. A cruel monster once 
tried an experiment on the subject, with 
a swarm of bees who were out of the hive 
looking for a newabode. He picked their 
mother out of the midst of them, carried 
her away, and clipped her wings. The 
bees scattered about, looking anxiously 
for their lost leader. In about an hour he 
presented her to them again, and looked 
on at their distress when they found that 
she had been mutilated, and could not fly 
to seek another hive. Finally, he hived 
her; and the swarm joyfully followed her 
into the new home, little thinking, prob- 
ably, that their tormentor intended repeat- 
ing the performance the next day. This 
he did, however, taking the queen out of 
the hive,.with the result that the bees im- 
mediately came to look about for her. 
Well, to cut the brutal story short, he 
kept the poor, devoted creatures hovering, 
fasting, and miserable, but faithful, about 
their suffering queen, till, at the end of 
five days’ torment, they were all dead of 
exhaustion. The queen lingered a few 
hours longer; but she also was starved to 
death, having refused food when it was 
offered to her separately from her family. 

The full average life of a queen is thirty 
or forty times as long as that of one of her 
children, under ordinary circumstances. 
This, and the honors shown her in the 
hive, are the special compensations that 
she has for such a life as she leads. On 
the whole, however, the career of the 
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queen is surely not one that commends 
itself to one’s taste unreservedly. The 
hive is a perfect zenana to its mother, and 
her thoughts are bounded by its cells. 
Her avocation is maternity, pure and sim- 
ple; the duty is specialized, and the mem- 
ber of the community chosen for it is con- 
fined to it alone. Her career is eminently 
useful, but it must be deadly dull to be a 
queen bee. 

Perhaps, however, the hive is analogous 
to human society in that the male sex has 
the best part of existence, the most com- 
fortable and favorable lot. Let us see. 

The drones are “ the lazy fathers of th’ 
industrious hive.” The queen is the one 
and only fully developed female in each 
hive; but there are, at a certain season, a 
vast number of idle gentlemen lounging 
around. The community in a hive con- 
sists generally, in the midst of summer, of 
from thirty thousand to forty thousand 
bees, and of these, perhaps, fifteen hun- 
dred may be drones. They are known at 
a glance by their burly, heavy appearance, 
and a closer examination shows that they 
have neither the stings nor the leg-baskets 
which distinguish the working and strug- 
gling members of the community. The 
drones fly out when they like, but not to 
gather honey. This they eat, at their 
luxurious pleasure, out of the cells where 
the workers store it up. They do nothing 
whatever in the hive to earn their keep. 
They may be seen lazily and aimlessly 
strolling about, as though with their hands 
in their pockets, or propping themselves 
up in convenient spots, and going off to 
sleep for hours together. The one pur- 
pose for which they are called into being 
is to accept the handkerchief, if, by 
chance or favor it is thrown them by the 
queen. 

This does not seem so bad, does it? 
Methinks I have seen, perhaps, one or 
two, or say three, male human creatures 
who might not object to take the post of 
drone in a Socialist state. But, softly ; all 
is not yet told. The black side of the life 
of a drone must now be displayed. 

The drones are produced only during 
that short season of the year when swarm- 
ing takes place ; that is to say, the earliest 
comers of their kind hatch out of the eggs 
about the end of April. Before three 
months have elapsed from that date, not a 
drone is to be seen. All are dead; and 


nearly all have been killed with the most 
barbarous cruelty. 

The circumstances are these : the queen 
who has lived through a winter has not, 
for herself, any need of drones, 


Once 
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mated, she is fertilized for her whole life. 
Nevertheless, when she begins to lay in 
the spring, she provides some drones to 
be ready for her own probable future 
daughters. As the workers hatch out, the 
hive becomes overcrowded, and emigra- 
tion, or swarming is at hand. As soon as 
the old queen sees that she must leave 
with a swarm, she prepares a successor 
for herself. The bees then make a few 
very big cells, shaped like an acorn cup, 
upon the construction of which they lavish 
the wax with which they deal so carefully 
on all other occasions. The queen lays in 
these the special eggs that are destined to 
form future queens, and each egg, in three 
days, hatches into a grub. There is no 
apparent difference between these royal 
eggs and the eggs from which common 
workers will be hatched. The metamor- 
phoses of the different kinds of eggs, too, 
differ only in detail. Queens, drones, and 
workers alike are hatched from the egg 
into a grub, which next becomes a cocoon, 
and then, after a period of retirement, 
reappears as the fully fledged insect. 
Special treatment, however, in addition to 
a peculiar cell, is accorded to the royal 
grub. This is fed by the bees with a 
highly nourishing form of food, called 
royal jelly, which is more stimulating 
than worker food. In five or six days 
this royal grub begins to spin itself into a 
cocoon, and when this is safely accom- 
plished, the workers cover over the cell 
mouth with wax, and leave the cocoon to 
itself. In another week (fifteen days from 
the laying of the egg) it is transformed 
into a mature queen, and is ready to leave 
its cell, and to enter on its active existence. 

Very soon after the cells are sealed 
over, the old mother swarms away, accom- 
panied by those of the colony who elect 
to follow her fortunes rather than to wait 
for the young sovereign. It is necessary 
that the queen should go when she has 
once allowed her successor to obtain ex- 
istence. There can be but one queen ina 
hive; and if the old one remained when 
the new one got out of the cell, there would 
be a royal battle between them, which 
would terminate only with the death of 
one of the jealous combatants.* 

When the first young queen emerges 
from her cradle, then, she finds the coast 
clear, so far as her mother is concerned. 
‘ But rivals still exist. Other princesses 
are hatching, and will be ready to come 
out of their cells in a short time —it may 


_ ™ There have been a very few rare and exceptional 
meres recorded of two queens living together in one 
ive. 
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be a few hours, or a few days. The first 
thing that a newly hatched queen does, 
therefore, is to make the round of her 
unborn sisters’ cells, pull them, in their 
unfinished, defenceless state, out of their 
refuges, and destroy them one by one. 
This is the lively time of a queen’s exist- 
ence. The above is her first performance ; 
and her next is to seek a mate. 

It should be mentioned that the bees 
sometimes prevent the first-hatched queen 
from destroying the unfinished princesses, 
This means that they wish to send off a 
second swarm, and require this young 
queen to be off with that, and leave the 
next princess the succession to the old 
hive. When thus thwarted in her sorori- 
cidal designs, the young lady grows ex- 
ceedingly angry. As the sadinin pull her 
back by her wings, and stand over the cell 
that she wishes to attack, she loudly ex- 
postulates, with a sound like “ Peet, peet.” 
The experienced bee-keeper knows when 
he hears this noise that it foretells a sec- 
ond swarm, or, as it is technically called, 
“a cast.” 

As soon as the important matter of the 
succession is settled by her own resolute 
action, the young virgin queen flies forth. 
She goes to meet her mate; and it is in 
order to provide her with a husband that 
the drones have been hatched. 

The after fate of the drones is a very 
cruel one. As the summer advances, the 
bees cease to hatch out more young, be- 
cause they need both all their energies for 
gathering the honey, and all their cells for 
storing it up in, against the winter. A 
certain amount of breeding goes on; but 
not sufficient to leave any chance of more 
swarms going off from the hive. The 
drones then become useless ; if no swarms 
go off, no young queens will be hatched; 
and if no young queens need husbands, the 
drones are without an excuse for their 
existence. About the end of July or begin- 
ning of August, therefore, a grand mas- 
sacre of them takes place. The unhappy 
and defenceless drones—who have no 
stings —are driven from the honey and 
starved, hunched upin corners and smoth- 
ered, turned out of the hive to perish in 
the chill of the evening, or actually stung 
savagely to death by the heartless and 
pitiless workers. Let us draw the curtain 
on the harrowing scene. Fauntelroy, the 
forger, after his conviction, told a friend 
that he had never for a moment enjoyed 
one of his own famous repasts, for the 
thought of the approaching footsteps of 
justice poisoned the meats and corked the 
wines. So must it be with the drones, It 
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may look rather a fine thing to have as 
much honey as you like, without working 
for it; but how could you enjoy it with 
such a future before your mind all the 
time? Surely, few would wish to be the 
drones in a Socialist community. 

There remains the mass of the popula- 
tion —the workers. Let us see if their 
lot approaches more nearly to ideal happi- 
ness. 

For them life is all labor. No miner, 
no puddler, no navvy, no docker, so taxes 
his physical powers as the bees do theirs. 
Nor did even the slaves on the cotton plan- 
tations in the gathering season ever work 
under the lash so long and so unrestingly, 
as these insects do under the pressure of 
their communistic public opinion. The 
earliest rambler on a summer’s morning 
will find the bees before him amongst the 
flowers ; and after the darkness has closed 
the honeycups, and driven the bees from 
the beds of bloom, the listener will hear 
that the work of the interior of the hive is 
still in full progress, 

The gathering of honey is but a small 
part of the duties upon which the working 
bees are employed. The comb has to be 
made ; and this is tremendously hard work. 
Wax is a secretion of the bees. They 
produce it slowly, and in flakes, from un- 
derneath certain scales that open on the 
abdomen, and convey it with their feet to 
their mouths to be made moist aad ductile. 
Teeth and tongue together twist and turn 
it till it is soft and ready for use, and then 
it is plastered on the foundation, and 
worked out by the teeth and feet into six- 
sided cells with absolute mathematical 
accuracy. The secretion of the wax evi- 
dently makes great drafts on the vital 
strength of the bees, for it is found that 
they consume twenty pounds of honey for 
every pound of wax that they produce. 

The honey is simply the winter store of 
provender. The baby bees in their grub 
state are fed on a different kind of food, 
which also the workers have to gather. 
This is formed out of the pollen, or fer- 
tilizing dust of flowers. Bees, as is well 
known, perform an essential office in the 
cross-fertilization of plants (quite unwit- 
tingly on their parts, no doubt), by carry- 
ing the pollen from one anther to the pistil 
in another bloom. In this connection, the 
curious fact is observed that bees do not 
visit on one and the same journey differ- 
ent kinds of flowers. They collect pollen 
from all varieties; but with whatever sort 
they begin, to that sort they keep till they 
have filled the little baskets that they 
carry for the purpose on their hind legs. 





Having flown home, and stored their load 
in the cells appropriated to it, they may 
commence again on quite another kind of 
pollen-bearing blossom. The utility of 
this arrangement for the flowers is obvi- 
ous; but it is not so clear how the bee 
comes to be thus discriminating. 

Another substance collected by the 
bees is called propolis. This isa kind of 
gum, which they obtain from certain resin- 
ous buds, or from the bark of such a tree 
as the willow. They can extract it also 
from. varnish. It is an old superstition 
that the bees in an apiary should be in- 
formed when their master dies, as they 
will wish to visit his coffin. Some of those 
rationalistic people, who cannot be satis- 
fied till they have reduced every relic of 
more poetic times to a prosaic explana- 
tion, have propounded a theory that the 
bees are attracted to the dead man’s hab- 
itation to lick off the varrish. In the 
hive, propolis is used to cement all crev- 
ices, and to join all partitions. It is 
brought into requisition, too, when an 
enemy invades the hive; he is, if possible, 
stung to death, and if he be too heavy to 
remove, he is impermeably sealed up 
within a propolis tomb. 

Those vain human creatures who might 
be disposed to depreciate the powers of 
the bees by declaring their achievements 
to be mere “instinct,” may be informed 
that the bees obviously and frequently 
display a wisdom in the adaptation of 
means to an end in unusual circumstances 
which cannot justly be so scornfully de- 
scribed. An instance is recorded where 
a snail with a shell crawled into a hive. 
The bees, having slaughtered it, saw that 
it would be waste of time and strength to 
cover the shell all over, and contented 
themselves with hermetically closing it by 
a layer of propolis round the edges. But 
a slug, without a shell, having obtained 
entrance into a hive, the bees covered it 
completely over with their varnish, so as 
to effectually prevent its decomposition. 
Now, if the human creature had some 
propolis, which in a rare emergency he 
employed with such just foresight and 
knowledge, would he not expect to be 
given credit for something more than 
“instinct ”? 

Bees are exquisitely clean in their hives. 
The work of preserving the home in 
spotless purity, and.that of feeding and 
attending to the grubs in their cells, is 
done by the youngest bees of the commu- 
nity. When they are a week or two old, 


they are promoted to the outdoor labors 
of gathering honey, pollen, and propolis. 
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The ventilation of the hive is accom- 
plished by extremely hard labor. The 
bees to whom this task is committed fix 
their feet tightly to the floor, by means of 
the suckers which they possess, and then 
fan with their wings so rapidly that the 
eye can scarce perceive the movement. A 
file of bees thus occupied is always found 
just within the hive door, and a second 
file similarly engaged, but with their heads 
turned in the opposite direction, stands on 
the other side of the hive. Thus a con- 
stant current of air is maintained, both 
from without, inwards, and wice versd. 
The fanning is such terribly hard work 
that no bee can support the exertion 
longer than half an hour. Guard is re- 
lieved generally about every twenty min- 
utes. 

What would happen to a bee who devel- 
oped individualism, or uncommunal or 
indolent habits, it is difficult to say. Prob- 
ably, however, what occurs toa disabled 
bee is a sufficient indication of what 
would be the fate of one who wished to 
be a poet, or a painter, or an author, or 
to follow any of those avocations which 
your ordinary muscular laborer looks upon 
as little better than idling. A disabled 
bee, which is no longer capable of earning 
its own sustenance, is invariably destroyed 
by the stings of its fellows. Doubtless, a 
similar Draconian law long ago eliminated 
all members of the community who had 
souls for other things than procuring food 
and bringing up grubs. Evolution under 
Socialism has produced a race to whom 
incessant, violent toil for the support of 
a large population is the only possibility 
in existence. 

How completely bee life is absorbed in 
race-perpetuation may be understood 
when it is stated that the bees, in sum- 
mer, literally work themselves to death for 
the support of a posterity whom they will 
never know. ‘The average life of bees in 
the honey season is six weeks; while 
under more easy though otherwise less 
favorable circumstances, in the winter, a 
bee will live for six months. Yet they 
do not despise life; for if a bee is acci- 
dentally killed by a person examining the 
hive, the community resent the loss with 
the utmost fierceness. The only safety 
for such an aggressor is to leave the 
neighborhood of the hive at once, or he 
will infallibly be severely stung. The 
bees’ martyrdom to work, then, is a real 
sacrifice to communal duty. 

Thus it appears that Socialism does 
not relieve the community from premature 
death caused by over-exertion for the 





means of livelihood; only all suffer thus, 
and not a few. Nor is there any truth, in 
the bee-socialist’s experience, in the flat 
tering promise of Mr. William Morris to 
ourselves : — 


Men in that time a-coming shall work and 
have no fear 

For to-morrow’s lack of earning, and the 
hunger-wolf anear. 


Famines are not infrequent in the bee- 
hive. They populate up to the limit of 
their calculated food-supply, and if that 
supply is denied by nature, they starve. 
Only, all of them starve instead of a few, 
because they are communists. 

Female rights, it may be noted, are 
rampant in the hive. Those poor, helpless 
drones are the only specimens of the male 
sex. ‘The workers, one and all, are im- 
perfectly developed females. The fact 
has long been known that the nurses could 
turn any worker grub under a certain age 
into a queen by enlarging its cradle, and 
feeding it on royal baby’s food. The pre- 
sumption from this that the workers were 
undeveloped females was conclusively 
proved to be correct by a series of ex- 
tremely fine dissections, carried out early 
in this century by Mademoiselle Justine, 
in which the rudimentary ovaries were 
displayed. 

Behold, then, the conditions upon which 
the only successful socialistic organization 
known to us is conducted! If such condi- 
tions were in any way possible to mankind, 
the feasibility of the communistic basis 
for society could not be denied. But what 
a prospect! What conditions of existence! 
No need to dwell on the far greater diffi- 
culty of dividing the labor necessary for 
supplying all man’s varying and elaborate 
needs than is presented in arranging the 
simple duties of the hive. Even if this 
vast difficulty of organization could be 
surmounted, what hard cruelty, what grind- 
ing toil, what lack of love, hope, and in- 
terest attend this system! The almost 
total extinction of the male sex, the reduc- 
tion of the vast majority of the female sex 
to the position of mere toilers for offspring 
not their own, the rigid limitation of 
motherhood to selected females, and the 
denial to them of any other function, the 
obligation on every individual of untiring, 
incessant, exhausting toil, rewarded only 
by the bare necessaries of existence —an 
obligation enforced we do not know how, 
but so rigorously carried out that the bulk 
of each generation dies at a quarter of the 
normal length of life solely from overwork 
— the pitiless murder of the sick and use- 
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less ; such are the conditions of existence 
in the one successful Socialist community 
thoroughly known to us. The prospect 
is not attractive. 

FLORENCE FENWICK MILLER. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
RATHILLET. 


“ AND how is old Parson Dobie? What 
a garrulous old boy he is! But he’s a 
decent fellow too.” 

Old Parson Dobie was myself, and the 
writer of the letter in which this flattering 
description of me occurred was my young 
friend John Fleming of Rathillet, who had 
escaped from my tutorship and was now 
at college in Edinburgh. Now, I do not 
think I am garrulous, and I confess I did 
not like to be called so even when long 
afterwards John’s letter came into my 
hands. But then, if I had been very angry, 
I could not, surely, have withstood the 
unqualified flattery of the latter part. I 
do not tell you this because it has got any- 
thing to do with my story, but because it 
is the only unprejudiced opinion of my- 
self that I can give, and you must wish to 
know something of me. Well, as for the 
rest, it must be my own opinion. 

Craigmuir was my first and only charge. 
It was a very small parish, and the village 
was a small one also, lying lazily in the 
prettiest of Fifeshire straths under the 
shadow of the West Lomond. I remem- 
ber when I was called there first I hesi- 
tated. I thought I was perhaps just too 
good for it, but I have learned with my 
age that there is no place a man is too 
good for; and if people had recognized 
the worth of my sermons as I was sure 
they would, and if I had been called toa 
city charge, perhaps I might not be so 
happy and contented as I am to-day. At 
any rate, here I am at sixty-five in. the 
same pulpit as I was in at twenty-five. 
Here I was married; and in the little 
graveyard not a hundred yards from 
where I write, I laid my poor little wife 
many and many a December day ago. 
And yet if I am somewhat lonely, and if 
my ambitions have not been realized, still 
I think I may thank God, without any- 
thing of the Pharisee spirit, that my old 
age is nota sour one. Perhaps I shou!d 
thank also one bright figure that lit it up ; 
but of that anon. One peculiarity of 


Craigmuir was, that it had only one 
Now I have no objections to 
I do not agree 


church. 
Dissenting Churches. 
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with people who cry out about dissensions 
in the Church being such a grievous 
thing. Different people see things differ- 
ently, and for my part I think it would be 
all right if the ministers were not so jeal- 
ous of one another. “After all,” as old 
Mrs. Turpie, the shoemaker’s mother 
used to say, “after all, if the gospel’s the 
same, what although the name’s different ? 
A cast coat and a dead craw are baith 
tawtie-bogles.” Perhaps I needn’t have 
troubled you with my views on these 
things, but the romance of my later days 
(I always think of it as my romance) has 
taught me that there is not very much in 
the outward appearance and opinions of 
men. 

In these matters I differed from Mr. 
Fleming of Rathillet. “The Church is 
the Church of the land and of our fore- 
fathers,” he would say ; “and it does not 
become the peasantry, my reverend sir, to 
set up churches of their own.” 

Mr. Fleming always conducted his argu- 
ments on this grand scale, and I did not 
care to argue with him. You see, there 
was no chance of convincing him, because 
he never would see when he ought to have 
been convinced. He was a Tory; and 
although we could always end our discus- 
sions with identical opinions about the 
disestablishment of the Church question, 
still on most points in politics we did not 
see eye to eye. I always thought there 
was a want of breadth of view about him, 
but I cannot say anything against his 
charity. He was ever ready with his 
money to help me in all good works, al- 
though perhaps his reason for so doing 
would not have been pleasing to many 
folks nowadays. He would almost have 
given up Rathillet as soon as he would 
have allowed that the duty of wealth is to 
provide for the less wealthy. He did not 
read that in his Bible, I have heard him 
say wrathfully. I do not think he looked 
upon himself as being privileged in giving 
of his means so much as those who re- 
ceived of it were. And yet he gave mostly 
out of the goodness of his heart, which 
has often led me to think that the grace of 
God guides the sentiments of men genera- 
tion by generation in the way of progress 
far more effectively than modern revolu- 
tionaries. It was this goodness of heart 
as well as his stateliness of manner that 
impressed upon the village mind that Mr. 
Fleming was a gentleman. And then, too, 
he was a laird; for, though Rathillet was 
small, still it belonged to him. It had 
been in the family for generations, and 
Mr. Fleming held the possession of it the 
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dearest thing in life. It was a lovely place. 
It lay farther up than the village, its farm- 
house nestling on the broad bosom of the 
West Law, its fields running right up so 
close to the crest that it was difficult to 
see from the windows where they ended 
and where the heather began. The march- 
dike running up the slope also, divided 
Rathillet from Little Goat farm. Though 
lying thus side by side, so that you stepped 
from the steading of the one into that of 
the other by simply crossing the dike 
between them, still the two were very 
different in nature and in appearance. 
Rathillet House looked upon a shrubbery 
in which clustered the roses and honey- 
suckle, encroaching upon the untidily kept 
lawn from which you stepped on to the 
noble slope. From Little Goat, on the 
other hand, no verdant fields could be 
seen through the trees, but massive crags 
and a rocky summit. East from the plan- 
tation lay a little orchard, a burn running 
at its side dividing it from the garden 
which sloped up the hill. From this 
orchard you again looked upon the green 
pastures and sheep-dotted fields. 
Alongside of this orchard ran the foot- 
path from the village to the hill, and this 
was my favorite walk. One day—lI re- 
member still how peaceful it was there 
that June morning —I sauntered up this 
path, and walking along the burn-side, sat 
down with my book —it was a copy of A 
Kempis — under one of the old gnarled 
apple-trees which checkered the grass of 
the orchard with their shadows. I was 
sitting enjoying my old monk, and the 
sunshine, and the reverie on fifty and one 
things of bygone days, when I heard a 
crackling of branches, and looking up, 
saw a strapping young fellow come through 
the plantation, whom I recognized as Jobn 
Fleming. I was going to rise at once to 
meet him, when I thought I would take 
him by surprise, but he turned tothe right 
and made for the garden-gate. He sprang 
over it, landing a little way up the walk 
beside the sweet-pea hedge that bordered 
it, but stopped short with a start. Before 
him, bending over a rhubarb-bed, her hair 
shining in the sunlight, and her face rosy 
with stooping, was a young girl gathering 
the vegetables into the basket which she 
made with her outstretched apron. She, 
too, rose with a start, and in so doing the 
corner of her apron slipped from her hand, 
and the cauliflower and cabbage came 
skipping down the path to the water’s 
edge, on the other side of the hedge from 
me, with Mary after them flying in the 
shadow of her golden hair, and like a fairy 
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horsewoman spearing the enemy, bending 
to stop some vegetable in its flight. See- 
ing that his presence had caused the dis- 
aster, John could not but hasten after her 
and lend his assistance. He was down on 
his knees before her in a twinkling, and I 
laughed to see through the hedge the 
stately young laird of Rathillet tenderly 
tucking in some rhubarb and cabbage. 
It was not until on his knees he Iooked up 
into her laughing eyes that he seemed to 
see she was pretty. And then he thought 
he saw some absurdity in his position. 
Not that there was great absurdity in it, 
but young men like to imagine there is 
when there is a pretty young woman in 
the case, and that some explanation is 
necessary. I could read all this in John’s 
face; and though I felt like an eavesdrop- 
per, still I could not have gone off without 
John’s seeing me. 

“T am sorry to have been the cause of 
this mishap,” he said, as his eyes twinkled 
with amusement. “I was having my 
usual look round; my name is Fleming — 
Rathillet, you know. I like to have a fly- 
ing visit to the old haunts, and took the 
liberty of crossing through your garden.” 

“Oh,” said Mary, a little demurely 
now, “you are Mr. Fleming; I am Mary 
D’Argy. I am so sorry to trouble you,” 
she went on, not able to repress her amuse- 
ment, and shaking her hair out of her 
eyes. “Thank you,” she added, as the. 
last of the truant vegetables was safely 
tucked in. 

They walked back up the path in silence, 
John wondering all the time who this 
beauty could be who had invaded the Gal- 
loways’ solitude. He had not heard of 
Mary’s arrival. Presently the beauty an- 
swered for herself, — 

“‘ This is such a pretty garden, I think ; 
don’t you? I like to pass the mornings in 
it. I live at Little Goat now, you know, 
with my aunt, Mrs. Galloway.” 

When they came to the garden-gate, 
John opened it for her. 

“‘ Good-bye,” she said, in return to John’s 
salute; and giving her eyes and arms a 
slight arch, expressive of friendship I 
suppose, she tripped through the planta- 
tion, and was soon lost to his view. 

I began to be very busy with my book; 
John did not come my way, however, but 
walked as far as the mill-pond. He then 
retraced his steps, secretly hoping to find 
Mary in the plantation again. And yet I 
believe he would have avoided her had 
she been there. 

That afternoon I had a visit from John 
Fleming. He was an only son, and his 
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mother died when he was very young. 
He inherited from her an impulsive nature, 
which, under the influence of his father, 
was hid by staid and formal manner. Or 
rather I should say—for there was no 
trace of hypocrisy about him — his father’s 
teaching had encrusted his nature with a 
shell of cold habit which had to be broken 
before the impatient nature manifested 
itself. The teaching was of a peculiar 
type. It was the same as old Mr. Flem- 
ing had himself received. To obey his 
parents, to love his God, and to stick to 
Rathillet — that was the basis of it. Grad- 
ually these were widened out into the chief 
doctrines of Scottish Calvinism. So John 
grew in piety. Obedience to his father’s 
commands was second nature with him. 
Love towards God he imagined — perhaps 
rightly —that he had. So he grew up in 
the faith of his fathers. A speculative lad 
would have had many questions to ask be- 
fore accepting the doctrines Mr. Fleming 
held. If John had questionings, he never 
expressed them to me. He was not spec- 
ulative. In learning to obey his father, he 
learned to believe his father was always 
right. That this last doctrine implied that 
many, perhaps the majority of people, 
were often wrong, is evident. John did 
not seem to see this when he believed that 
his father was always right. Quite in 
keeping with this, indeed part of it, was 
his pride. It was the pride of the Flem- 
ings in their fathers, and their fathers’ 
home. I do believe it was always John’s 
joy and consolation that he was a Fleming 
of Rathillet. 

John came up with the old frank and 
sedate look. I had not seen much of him 
since he went to Edinburgh. 

“So you have left your office, your 
father tells me,” I said, after we had ex- 
changed greetings. 

“Yes, Mr. Dobie. You see, I’d rather 
stay at home and farm Rathillet, but then 
my father will have me go intoa firm of 
lawyers. He’s afraid farming won’t pay 
in itself now. He wishes me to have two 
strings to my bow.” 

“And your classes?” 

“Qh, I’m finished now. I can put up 
my sign whenever I wish. But Rathillet 
is looking beautiful, and I’m loath to go 
away again.” 

“IT don’t wonder at it,” I said; “I was 
up the Law to-day, and it was lovely.” 

“* Do you know the Galloways of Little 
Goat, Mr. Dobie?” John asked, further 
on. 

“ No,” I replied, feeling a little ashamed 
and a little amused at the question, for it 





recalled the incident of the morning. “ Be- 
ing Catholics, of course they don’t come 
in my way. I happen to know their niece. 
I have met her.” 

“ What sort of folks are they?” contin- 
ued John, not heeding my remark about 
Mary. 

“People say he is a good farmer, but 
they do not visit hereabout. Why do you 
ask?” 

“ Oh, I don’t know,” replied John ; and 
we changed the subject of conversation. 

I do not know why it was that all that 
evening my mind ran on John Fleming. I 
had my whole parish to think of, and my 
sermon, and my visitations ; and yet Mary 
D’Argy and John Fleming were ever com- 
ing back to my mind. 

I was often up during the next week or 
two at my favorite haunt at the burn-side. 
I used always to see Mary in the little 
garden, but I never met John in my walks. 
I don’t know if Mary ever thought of 
meeting him there again. Women, for all 
that is said about their want of reasona- 
bleness, are not soapt as men are to weave 
every new face into their lives. There is 
a tradition among them that their life is 
especially guided by fate. It is net for 
them to go forth and seek the prince, but 
it is for them to receive him. Still it is 
not improbable that she did think of him. 
And a woman does not require to be very 
romantic to wish that when the prince does 
come who is to carry her off, it may not 
be with a leap over the garden-gate to find 
her stooping overa cabbage-plot. So when 
she passed down the garden-walk, she was 
perhaps laughing a little bitterly, and 
thinking less of John than of herself and 
the cauliflower. 1 was not sure what was 
uppermost in her mind when I saw her 
glance at the gate of a morning. Was she 
wondering if he would come again? Or 
was she thinking only that if he did come 
he would find her better prepared ? 

But although I did not see any more 
between Mary and John, they had met 
again not long afterwards. 

John was driving home one afternoon, 
when, about a mile from Little Goat, he 
passed Mary. They bowed, and he pulled 
up. 
“Can 1 drive you home, Miss D’Argy?” 
he said. 

“ Oh, thank you, Mr. Fleming. I came 
out for a walk; but I was beginning to 
wonder how I was ever to get up this hill 
in this burning sun.” 


I can understand it all. Hedidn’t know 


why he had asked her, and now that she 
had agreed so readily and was seated be- 
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side him, he must have fumed at his impru- 
dence. He didn’t like her any the better 
for having agreed so readily. What would 
his father say if he met him and this girl 
D’Argy driving along this road together? 
And then he was angry with himself for 
thinking of what his father or other people 
would say. Was he nota man now? If 
he did not care, ——seeing there was noth- 
ing to be ashamed of, — what did it matter 
what others thought? Was not Miss 
D’Argy a neighbor? It is strange how 
neighborly young men in love become. 
He whipped his horse into a gallop in his 
impatience with himself. He felt relieved 
by the strain on his arms. The exercise 
helped to work off his wrath. 

“Oh, I do likeddriving so much,” cried 
Mary, exhilarated with the vaulting mo- 
tion. “And I get so little of it,” she 
added, with a regretfulsigh. But he was 
too much occupied with his own thoughts 
to notice this. 

“ Why so?” he asked carelessly. 

“ Because,” said Mary very gravely, — 
“because everybody here is not so kind 
as youare. I mean,” she added, seeinga 
frown gather on his face, and thinking that 
he was ill-pleased at the implied criticism 
of their neighbors, among whom she re- 
membered was old Mr. Fleming —“I 
mean, that ar are very kind.” 

“Tam afraid you are not logical, Miss 
D’Argy, any more than other young la- 
dies,” replied John, not sure if she was 
making fun of him or not. Somehow he 
still remembered that she had laughed at 
him and the cabbages, 

When they came to the entrance to Lit- 
tle Goat, Mary got down. In doing so, 
some of the trappings caught a chain that 
hung round her neck, and jerked some- 
thing out of its hiding-place in her bosom. 
It was a little crucifix. 

Poor Mary’s eyes fell as she saw John’s 
gaze uponit. She felt like a guilty thing 
before him. In a weak moment she had 
hidden from sight the sign of her religion 
which she would not give up; and now, 
as she thought, this person who had been 
so kind to her had discovered the decep- 
tion. Yes—and she was angry with her- 
self for thinking of it—he had discovered 
the crucifix also. 

“ Mr. Fleming,” she said, with her eyes 
still on the ground, “I am a Catholic,” 
—— she added, “like my aunt and un- 
cle.” 

“ T know,” said John. 

She looked up eagerly. 

“Did you know before the crucifix — 
before you asked me to drive?” 
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“JT didn’t think of it before, at least I 
imagined you were tired walking, so I 
asked you,” replied John, seeing with 
much more acuteness than I would have 
credited him with, the drift of her ques- 
i and wishing to shield her from her- 
self. 

Mary stood for a moment hesitatingly, 
and then looking up she asked, “ Would 
= have asked me to drive had you 

nown?” 

“ Why do you ask, Miss D’Argy?” 

“ Because no other one would have 
asked me; because I am sorry I hid the 
crucifix — indeed I am sorry.” 

And it was with a truly penitent heart 
that Mary walked up the avenue to Little 
Goat. She had sinned towards her reli- 
gion, and, she felt, towards John also. 
The heavy burden on her mind was light- 
ened by a feeling, too deep down in her 
heart to be expressed (else it would have 
brought forth fresh tears of contrition), that 
somehow she had found sympathy. 

Ah, dear me, what mortals we are! — 
like rats kicking in a bucket of water, and 
thinking it is the whole world we are fight- 
ing. We Protestants show contempt for 
Catholics, and the Catholics excommuni- 
cate us Protestants. But, after all, the 
heart’s pangs of all true natures for sin 
are the same, whatever the religion may 
be; that will only give color to the heart's 
cry and direct its prayer. The sense of 
shame in the Catholic girl’s heart was the 
same as in any. Only she found relief 
according to her religion. In a corner of 
the plantation was a clump of trees whose 
overhanging branches formed an enclosure 
which by some freak of fancy the girl had 
made her oratory. Ona great oak towards 
the east she had cut with her own hand 
the rough image of a cross, and hither she 
now came and confessed her sin. 

It must have been soon after this time 
that I made the acquaintance of the Gal- 
loways. One morning at breakfast my 
housekeeper brought in a note, saying at 
the same time with apparent wonderment 
that Galloway’s boy had broughtit. I was 
myself considerably surprised at getting a 
letter from that quarter, but I did not like 
to show it, and dismissed her with a re- 
mark about having some members among 
the farm-servants at Little Goat. My 
wonderment increased greatly, however, 
when I opened the note and learned that 
the writer, Patrick Galloway, would take 
the liberty of paying me a visit that after- 
noon. I finished my coffee and toast 
amidst much speculation as to what could 
possibly induce Farmer Galloway to call 
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upon me, and yet somehow I could not but 
come back to the idea that it had some- 
. thing to do with Mary D’Argy. And it 
turned out I was right in this, Indeed 
Mr. Galloway seemed to think I should 
take it for granted, for when my house- 
keeper ushered the farmer and his wife 
up-Stairs, and he, with the utmost polite- 
ness, showed Mrs. Galloway into my 
study, he bade me good-morning, and 
apologized for bringing his wife with him, 
because “she could tell ye mair aboot the 
lass than mysel’.” 

“]T presume you refer to your niece, I 
think it is— Miss D’Argy at any rate,” I 
said. 

“Of coorse it’s aboot Mary we cam’. 
Perhaps I needna apologeese for comin’, 
seeing it’s for her as ye ken, and no’ 
oorsel’s, though we’re a’ of a different per- 
suasion frae you.” 

“‘T understand Miss D’Argy thinks with 
you in religious matters,” I replied; “but 
in no case, I hope, would any apology be 
necessary.” 

“TJ tell’t ye so, Patrick,” chimed in Mrs. 
Galloway eagerly. “I kent the minister’s 
no’ the man to turn his face frae us be- 
cause we’re Catholics. My man, Mr. 
Dobie, has been puttin’ aff an’ aff askin’ 
ye, fearin’ ye michtna care to ha’e dealin’s 
wi’ the likes o’ us, though I’m sure ye 
looked like a friendly ane. Didna I tell 
ye, Patrick?” 

Mr. Galloway was smiling now, as if the 
whole object of his visit was settled satis- 
factorily, and murmuring, “‘ Ye was always 
a shrewd ane, Katie,” while his wife went 
on, — 

“Ye see, sir, Mary was weel brocht up 
afore she cam’ to us, —no’ but what she’s 
been that at Little Goat as weel; but her 
feyther and mither dee’d, and she cam’ to 
us a bit silly lass rising seventeen, and 
ower auld for schulin’. And she didna 
need it muckle, for she was a weel- 
learned lass, d’ye see, sir?” 

I told her I followed her perfectly, 
and that from the little I had seen of 
Miss D’Argy she seemed an accomplished 
young lady. 

“ That’s it, sir,” said Mrs. Galloway. 
“ Accomplishments is what we want, sir. 
Ye see, we’re getting auld, and farmin’s 
no jist coining money — isn’t it no’, Pat- 
rick ?— and the lass left withoot a copper 
forby some insurance—for my brither 
was aye an extravagant chiel — what’s the 
lassie to do when we’re awa’?” 

“ 1 see the position plainly enough, Mrs. 
Galloway,” I said, “so far as Miss Mary’s 
future is concerned, but I am ata loss to 
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know in what way I can help you in your 
difficulty.” 

“ Weel, sir, we thocht,” continued Mrs. 
Galloway, evidently disappointed at my 
want of sharpness, and really she had 
some cause to be so, “if the lass had some 
accomplishments, she micht be able to do 
something by-and-by, if it was needed — 
teach, or siclike —if it was needed, mind. 
And ye ken, sir,” she added in a lower 
tone, while her husband bent forward to 
catch the precious words, “ye ken, sir, 
they micht draw the young men — accom- 
plishments micht.” 

“But, madam,” I said, amused, but per- 
plexed more and more, “I am not young, 
and I am not suited, nor, I know, would 
you desire me, to be aedecoy-duck ; and 
yet I cannot see how else I am to aid 

ou.” ; 

“ By the blessed Mary, sir,” cried Mrs. 
Galloway, “ d’ye think we women think o’ 
nothing but men? Begging your pardon, 
sir, but what we thocht was, you are ac- 
complished, sir, we ha’e heard ; and could 
you no’ teach oor Mary to be so?” 

** Ah, madam, I see now,” I said. “ You 
flatter me much, but I am not what the 
world calls accomplished. Once I may 
have been, but now my learning is old 
and musty, and not such as would benefit 
Miss D’Argy.” 

I said this by way of answer. I was in 
a perplexed state of mind, as I really de- 
sired to assist these worthy folks, for such 
I already saw they were, and I did not 
wish them to suppose that I was giving 
them a cold shoulder on account of their 
religion. On the other hand, I was well 
up in years, and the cares of my parish 
were just heavy enough for me. Besides, 
I did not know how my parishioners would 
take my connection — even official — with 
the Galloways. 

“And further,” I said, “should not 
Miss D’Argy herself be consulted in this 
matter? She would not care, I should 
think, to be taught by one who by his po- 
sition * 

“ That’s your mistake, parson,” broke in 
Mr. Galloway. “ Mary’s set her mind on’t. 
Ye may think weel on’t, parson, but ye’re 
in her good books, ye are. Kind o’ natural 
fancy like.” 

‘“‘ Hush, Patrick !” interrupted his wife ; 
“ye’re ever like yer mare Maggie, for 
going doon by-ways. I asked Mary, an’ 
she is quite pleased. She goes for sing- 
ing to Craigmuir, and we was wonderin’ if 
you couldna teach her French an’ German, 
and some o’ them furrin tongues.” 

So it came about that twice a week I 
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went to Little Goat to instruct Mary in 
French and German. I found her well on 
in both languages, so we were enabled to 
read the classics together. Sometimes I 
taught in the little dining-room at Littie 
Goat; but oftener, during the summer, 
we took our chairs out to the orchard, and 
placing them beneath one of the old apple- 
trees, read away through the morning 
hours. We do not follow the example of 
old-world thinkers. You read of these 
men at their writing and gardening; but 
we do our reading without our gardening 
now. And yet you will find we let in the 
sun upon us, or go out to the sun to think, 
but we cannot. But these old men used 
to prune their bushes and graft their trees 
in the sunny afternoons; and as they 
worked, the sun mellowed their thoughts, 
and nourished their fancies to full blos- 
soming like the buds upon their trees. 
During the reading we would stop to dis 
cuss some point, and from that we would 
wander into wide fields of conversation. 
For though I had made up my mind that I 
was in honor bound to respect the trust of 
the farmer and his wife not to disturb her 
faith in the tenets of her religion, still 
Mary was frank and free with me, and 
there was no restraint in her conversation. 
Day by day I found myself drawn into 
friendship with the gentle girl. Often 
after our reading we would wander off 
along the burn, or on a clear day climb the 
hill and see the panorama of county for 
miles around. 

Once or twice in the course of these 
walks we were joined by John Fleming. 
Mary met him as frankly as she did me, 
but I saw quite well that John was smit- 
ten by her charms. I saw quite well, too, 
that they met often. The fact is, if love 
were not so blind, John would have seen 
that he was fast falling in love with Mary 
D’Argy since the incident of the drive. 
Love feeds upon reflection rather than 
contemplation, and little communications 
in the nature of confidences go far to 
kindle the flame. John had driven home 
that afternoon in which he had set down 
Mary at Little Goat Avenue, with the in- 
tention of avoiding her altogether. But 
he was no wiser than his fellow-men, and 
came back like a moth to the flame. 
Neither was he so much more honest that 
he would have admitted the fact to himself 
had he seen it. Life is very much guided 
by our circumstances after all. 1 have 
often felt doubtful, when preaching about 
the necessity of each man finding out his 
mission in life, if it was a good doctrine. 
Perhaps we are better not to calculate in 
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what channels our lives are to flow — we 
will generally hit upon the wrong one. 
Some of my friends tell me I am getting 
too broad in my ideas. Perhaps I am. 
But I think a patient, contented, trusting 
walking in the path at your feet, is better 
than the most enthusiastic journey along 
a path you have made up your mind for 
yourself is the path for your life. 

John Fleming would not perhaps have 
chosen this path along which he was now 
walking. Iam sure that when they met, 
no mention was made of the crucifix, 
which Mary, I noticed, always wore upon 
her breast; still, more and more each felt 
that the cross lay betweenthem. And as 
John in his wanderings through Rathillet 
came upon familiar scenes, and recognized 
that for him their old charm was gone, he 
would shudder, and a fear would seize 
him of this new face that was coming be- 
tween him and them, What did it mean 
this new face coming between him and 
Rathillet? He would not admit to him- 
self what it meant. Nothing, he said, could 
come between him and his home. But 
every day he desired Mary’s presence 
more and more. They met in the fields, 
or the woods, or the orchard. Their talk 
was of the flowers and the fields, and the 
ways of birds; sometimes of books, and 
sometimes they would walk long in silence. 
But to love and religion their tongues 
were tied. Once only their talk touched 
upon the difference that lay between 
them. 

“ Ah,” Mary said, in reply to some hasty 
remark of John’s about the worship of the 
Virgin, “ah, if you were a woman you 
would realize what it is to have a woman 
to lean upon — to pray to. What would I 
have done when my mother died had not 
the blessed mother been a comforter to 
me? But you are a man.” 

* But men do require a woman to aa 
he was going to have said “ love,” but he 
stopped. ‘Forgive me, Mary, I should 
have said nothing about it.” 

Her face flushed with pleasure. It was 
the first time he had unbended himself so 
to her, and that is woman’s conquest. 

“ We will never quarrel about that,” she 
said, “will we?” in that waive manner 
which so fascinated John. “ We all pray 
to the same Father,” she added piously, 
and John acquiesced. The last trace of 
the hardness of his early training was fast 
disappearing. But they avoided the sub- 
ject afterwards. 

One afternoon they started to climb the 
hill together. Half-way up there is anold 





road lying between two fields, in which 
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the whins grow rank, while a pathway 


runs zigzag among them. Here there is 
always a sense of great quiet. Nothing 
breaks the silence save the droning of the 
bees or the bleating of the sheep, unless 
it is a village holiday, and then troops of 
village children come up here to pull the 
brambles and the raspberries, and sport 
and laugh among the whins, the whole 
day long. As they were going along this 
road they saw coming through the whins 
a figure which both knew well. It was 
John’s father. Their conversation died 
upon their lips. Mary was filled with a 
little of the awe which Mr. Fleming in- 
spired in the country-side, and her natural 
modesty made her heart beat quick at the 
sight of her lover’s father. For there 
could be no denying they were lovers, 
though no word of love had passed be- 
tween them. But John felt that at last 
what he had feared for long, but had not 
dared to put into words, had come. He 
feared lest his father would speak out 
there, before Mary, all the anger that he 
knew was in his heart. But when they 
passed, Mr. Fleming made no sign of 
stopping. He stepped among the bram- 
bles at the pathway’s edge, and lifting 
his hat as they passed, bowed his grey 
head in a cold, stately manner, and con- 
tinued his way down the field. John knew 
not what to say. He understood his fa- 
ther well enough, and what this politeness 
meant, but his whole feeling was one of 
pity for Mary, and his strongest desire 
was to stave off the wound to her feelings. 
They both felt something had happened, 
and they both felt now how closely their 
lives had come together. The entrance 
of a friend is often a mirror in which we 
see our actions ina true light, and to these 
two the true meaning of the intercourse 
was reflected in this meeting with Mr. 
Fleming. John’s true nature beat against 
the circumstances that hemmed him in. 
In a moment he threw off the influence of 
his early training. 

When they issued from the road to the 
hillside again, the sun was setting, and 
before their eyes Rathillet and Little Goat 
lay in the mellow light, the tips of the 
trees around them just catching the sun’s 
last rays, while the village and farmyards 
and fields farther down in the valley were 
already bathed in the grey twilight. Often 
had the same scene presented itself to 
John, but never before had he looked upon 
it with such emotion. The beautiful home 
of his fathers! Beside him, the girl he 
loved. Why did these two thus stand out 
separate in his mind? 
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“You love Rathillet very much, Mr. 
Fleming?” Mary said to him. 

He started at the question, which 
seemed to drive home the fear that was in 
his heart. 

“Yes, Miss D’Argy, I love Rathillet 
very much —there is no more beautiful 
place in the world.” 

“ Except Little Goat, of course,” Mary 
replied smilingly, trying to break the gloom 
that had fallen on them with the twilight. 

“Oh, nothing separates Rathillet from 
Little Goat,” John said. A great impulse 
was upon him. 

“ You asked me just now,” he continued, 
“if I loved Rathillet, and I do love Rathil- 
let; but there is some one I love far more 
than Rathillet, Mary, — you know who I 
mean ;” and ere they turned to go home- 
wards, John told Mary of his love, which, 
as he told it, seemed greater than he him- 
self had dreamed ; and when he asked her 
if his love was returned and if she would 
be his, he felt an arm steal into his, and 
looking down at her bright eyes, heard 
from lips which he could not see moving 
in the darkness though they were so close 
to him, — 

“I think what you said is true, John; 
nothing can separate Rathillet from Little 
Goat.” 

On that afternoon on which these things 
which [ have just described took place, I 
walked up to Rathillet to spend an hour 
or two with Mr. Fleming. Although so 
often at Little Goat, I had been less fre- 
quent in my visits to Rathillet, partly be- 
cause the calls upon my time made by 
Mary D’Argy’s French lessons were great, 
and partly also because the society at Lit- 
tle Goat and that at Rathillet did not mix 
well together. I don’t know if you have 
noticed, that when you hear a piece of 
music, it somehow gives you a precon- 
ceived notion of what any air should be, 
and when you hear next a piece of a dif- 
ferent school or class, it jars upon you 
somehow. Well, at Little Goat I heard 
this piece of music, as it were, and as it 
was novel, it attracted me, and stuck by 
me; and somehow the music of Rathillet, 
which I used to think all in all, jarred 
upon me considerably. Still it was not 
- call of duty only that led me to Rath- 
illet. 

When I called at the house I was in- 
formed that Mr. Fleming was not in; but 
the housekeeper, who was an old servant 
in the family, having been in Rathillet 
since old Mr. Fleming was a young man, 
politely asked me to step in and await the 
master’s return. He had gone up the hill, 
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but was expected to return shortly. The 
afternoon was so very pleasant that I 
thought I would take a stroll in the plan- 
tation, and return in time to take tea with 
Mr. Fleming. 

I had not taken many turns upon the 
lawn when I saw Mr. Fleming enter Rath- 
illet. I followed and found old Nancy 
explaining my arrangement as I entered. 
We went into the old dining-room and 
found tea ready, and so sat down together 
for a cup. The table was set for three, 
and I inquired for John, and received a 
curtreply about his not knowing where he 
was. I inquired also where he intended 

oing. 
“To the devil, I think,” replied Mr. 
Fleming ; and as I began in a deprecatory 
tone, added, “ Not now, not now, Mr. Do- 
bie —afterwards, afterwards.” 

I felt naturally very uncomfortable un- 
der this style of thing, and made up my 
mind to go away early. But shortly after- 
wards Johncamein. There was astrained 
fesling in us all, and I knew perfectly well 
that something unpleasant had happened 
between father and son. I was giad when 
the hour arrived for prayers, and the maids 
came in and seated themselves in their 
usual uncomfortable position on the edge 
of chairs at the door. 

John was seated in the armchair by the 
fireplace, in which a little fire had been lit 
— for it was chilly at night now; I wasin 
the one opposite; while his father seated 
himself at the table and began the lesson. 
It was a fine homely scene, and seemed 
so to me at the time; but had I then known 
what was working in the mind of the 
sharp-featured, well-made young man op- 
posite me, I should have felt it strangely 
out of keeping. 

There had been no secrets between 
father and son before this friendship with 
Mary, and of that John had been persuad- 
ing himself he would tell his father when- 
ever opportunity occurred ; but somehow 
opportunities seem sensitive of a repulse, 
and stay away when we are not anxious 
for them. To tell the truth, there had 
been no secrets between them, because 
there had been nothing to keep secret. 
There could never have been many con- 
fidences, for theirs were not confidential 
natures. 

But John could not hide from himself 
the fact that something of great impor- 
tance had been happening, and that his 
father knew nothing of it; and while I 
think it was only natural that his father 
should have been kept in ignorance, still 
John’s conscience smote him. I don’t 
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know if it was exactly conscience. It is 
often difficult to distinguish between con- 
science and a habit of mind — even to dis- 
tinguish it from our care for the feelings 
of others. It is true that the impulsive 
nature in John had broken out now —it 
had done so completely on the hillside 
when he had declared his love for Mary, 
at a time when it might have been expected 
he would be silent. But habits are like 
tight boots. They leave a pinch long 
after we have taken them off. So while 
his father was reading the lesson, I believe 
John would not have been surprised had 
the portion read been the story of the 
prodigal. 

When Mr. Fleming had read the Scrip- 
ture, I prayed. I forget what for now. 
It was some poor prayer, commonplace. 
If I had only known, perhaps some healing 
word might have stolen into the hearts of 
these two worshippers, and stopped their 
wound. 

But when prayers were over, Mr. Flem- 
ing replaced the Bibles on a side-table, 
tore off the day’s date from alittle calendar 
on the mantelpiece, and going to the win- 
dow, looked out fora few moments. When 
the maids retired, we stood in that sombre 
silence which is allowed before the tongue 
is bold enough to return to the world 
whither the thoughts have already flown. 

Before I had time to withdraw, John 
said to his father, — 

“Do you know Miss D’Argy, father?” 

The tone of voice, the strained relation 
evident between father and son, told me 
all, although I knew nothing of the en- 
counter of the afternoon. 

“No,” Mr. Fleming said, seating him- 
self in the opposite armchair from his son, 
at the same time peremptorily motioning 
me toa chair and looking at his son ex- 
pectantly, 

“I should like you to know her, be- 
cause, because és 

“‘ Because you find the acquaintanceship 
agreeable — and so you suppose I would 
also; but that does not follow.” 

“ Not exactly that, sir, although—I do 
find it so.” 

“Yes, it is just exactly so,” continued 
the old man; “and I should have thought, 
had you desired me to know her, there 
would have been some occasions before — 
before to-night —to have told me so. You 
seem to have known her for some time.” 

“Yes,” returned John; “almost since 
I came home in June.” 

“Mr. Fleming,” I said, “ this is no place 
for me — I feel I am intruding now.” 

“Sit still, Mr. Dobie, if you please. My 
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son has chosen the publicity of this scan- 
dal — please keep your seat.” 

John looked at me beseechingly, and I 
stayed on, though I feared I would be un- 
able to assist him. 

‘‘ These are not people for you to mix 
with and choose your friends among,” he 
went on, “and you should know that, 
though you don’t seem to. You are the 
first Fleming who required to be told what 
his proper sphere was. My grandfather 
did not require to tell me. But I have 
noticed it often. You take after your 
mother.” 

“But you never told me,” said John. 

“Just so, I never told you. I didn’t 
think it necessary to tell you— more fool 
I. But I tell you now. These Galloways 
are not the people I wish to associate with, 
and neither must you. Catholics, too, they 
call themselves — or worse. Bad enough 
if they are what they say, Jesuitical pa- 
pists, if they aren’t infidels. These are 
the people you wished me to know; as if 
I didn’t know them!” 

“But it was Mary— Miss D’Argy, I 
mean, not the Galloways.” 

“Miss D’Argy. Who is she, pray? 
One of them too. Mary— Mary. So you 
find Mary’s acquaintanceship agreeable,” 
Mr. Fleming went on in his anger. “I 
suppose the next we'll hear is that you 
have turned Catholic, and have fallen in 
love with her.” 

. “You know well enough that will never 
o* 
“Well, I should hope not.” 

“IT mean, about turning Catholic. I 
don’t and couldn’t believe in Catholicism ; 
but, all the same, I think these people 
have been very badly treated. Mr. Gallo- 
way has always seemed to me a very hon- 
est man. I think they have been very 
badly used —not by us, of course, for we 
have no cause to be intimate with them — 
at least, unless we care —but by their 
neighbors. I don’t see why they should 
be shunned because they don’t happen to 
go to the same church as others. Very 
little good the church seems to do some of 
them.” 

“There you are, Mr. Dobie,” said Mr. 
Fleming, turning to me. ‘ Don’t speak in 
that way to me, sir. If that’s what comes 
of Edinburgh, the sooner you leave the 
better.” 

“As for the other thing, father,” John 
continued, not heeding the interruption — 
“as for the other thing, that’s what I 
wished to speak to you about — that’s why 
I wished you to know Miss D’Argy. Ido 
love her.” 
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Mr. Fleming leapt from his chair and 
paced the room. I would have interposed, 
but a look from him silenced me. “Keep 
your seat, Mr. Dobie.” 

“Listen a minute,” John cried, rising 
also and standing at the other side of the 
table from that on which Mr. Fleming 
was. “Listen a minute, father.” 

“Go on, sir — what next? In love with 
Miss D’Argy. Fleming and D’Argy— 
that sounds well! Precisely what I said, 
sir,” he went on. ‘ Wasn’t it, sir?” re- 
ferring the mattertome. ‘ Miss D’Argy ? 
Never! A Catholic, a deceiver, a very 
scarlet woman!” 

“Father,” shouted John, bringing his 
closed hand down upon the table so that 
the lamp quivered, “how can you — how 
dare you— when you do not know her?” 

The old man had stopped at John’s in- 
terruption. His face grew pale, his figure 
trembled. He crossed the room with a 
deliberate step, and placed his hands upon 
his son’s shoulders, looking him straight 
in the face. 

“JT don’t know her?” he said in alow 
tone; “I don’t know her, do I not? I 
don’t know her? Whois to blame for my 
not knowing her?” and he laughed aloud. 
“Oh, John, John, 1 am disappointed in 
you. Howdare I? I will show you how 
I dare. Speak ancther word to that wom- 
an, and you leave Rathillet.” 

“Leave Rathillet!” cried John, only 
feeling he had received a blow. “ Leave 
Rathillet! Oh! and I have told her I 
love her!” 

“Another word, remember—on your 
honor —I trust you,” the old man went 
on. “Qh, you do not love her — you can- 
not— you must not! She has bewitched 
you with her arts and smiles. A Catholic 
in Rathillet —a Catholic to sit where your 
mother sat. Oh, don’t disgrace us, boy! 
Think what the people will say. Our in- 
fluence will be gone, John — our influence 
for good. You must give her up— you 
must see her no more.” 

“T cannot, father. I have told her I 
love her—and I do love her. And she is 
a lady, father. Is she not, Mr. Dobie?” 
he went on, trying to lead his father’s 
mind from her religion, 

“* She is a Catholic.” 

“And you are quite wrong, father, if 
you suppose the Galloways have been try- 
ing to make me a Catholic. They have 
never said a word to me about their reli- 
gion — about anything almost — and they 
daren’t. I have scarcely spoken a word 
tothem. As for Miss D’Argy —~—” 

** She is a Catholic.” 
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“Yes, she is a Catholic. She told me 
so. I see it now, because she saw how we 
hate the Catholics — yes, hate them — and 
so she told me. Was that like deceiving 
me? was that like playing arts upon me? 
No, I cannot give her up,-—I1 dare not 
give her up.” 

“ Either that or leave,” — and the old 
man released his grasp, and looked on 
ruthlessly. 

“Then I must leave Rathillet,” said 
John, in slow, distinct tones, so low and 
yet so clear that they sounded like death- 
knells through the silent night.” 

“Oh, not to-night, John !”’ cried the old 
man, putting his hands to his ears as if 
not to hear the words ; “oh, not to-night. 
I will not listen to it— not to-night. Do 
not say so to-night. Wait till to-morrow 
— till the next day—for a day or two. 
Oh! a Catholic and a Fleming — a Cath- 
olic and a Fleming! Oh, it cannot be! 
Not to-night, John ; say it not to-night.” 

Broken down with wounded pride and 
sorrow, the old man hastened from the 
room. I rose as he went out, but I had 
no word of comfort for the poor boy, who 
now leant with his head on his hands, 
evidently shattered by the blow. In a 
minute or two we heard steps upon the 
stair again, and the old man’s voice 
sounded through the hall. 

“ Are you there, John?” 

John started up eagerly at the sound, 
and was quickly out beside his father. I 
listened eagerly for any words of recon- 
ciliation, but my heart sank within me as 
I heard the relentless words, — 

“Remember, John, not another word 
with that girl.” 

John came back and shut the door. It 
must have been like shutting himself from 
his father and his home. 

“My poor boy,” I said, going up and 
putting my hand upon his shoulder, “ my 
poor boy, this is very hard to bear.” 

That was all I could say; but John was 
quite calm now. 

“T am going to Edinburgh to-morrow.” 

“So soon?” I said. 

“Yes, Oh, I cannot bear to meet my 
father and yet mean not to obey him. I 
cannot but disobey him, can I?” 

“ You cannot obey him, so far as I un- 
derstand,— you cannot obey him. For 
this cause, I read, shalla man leave father 
and mother, and cleave to his wife.” 

“ And home?” said John. 

“Yea, and home, my poor boy, and 
cleave to his wife — and she has promised 
to be your wife. But need you leave at 
once? May not your father see things 





differently by-and-by?” I said this with- 
out much hope, from my knowledge of 
Mr. Fleming. 

“Useless. It will take much to change 
his mind —more than can be done, than 
can be given.” 

We sat far on into the night, I trying to 
smooth the rough road, and he discussing 
with me his plans. He opened his whole 
heart to me about Mary and his future. 

*“ Do you know,” he said, * I have feared 
this, secretly, for long. I feared to-night 
that this was to happen, and that is why I 
wished you to remain.” 

Then he told me how Mary and he had 
been drawn to one another, and of her 
confession of her Catholicism, which he 
now looked upon in the light of a warning. 

“Could I dare to give her up now be- 
cause of her religion, when she told me — 
warned me of it at the outset? Need we 
quarrel about that? My God, Mr. Dobie, 
as she said to me once, ‘ We all pray to 
the same Father, do we not?’ Is that not 
so? Is it Christian to persecute, to fling 
contempt upon a brother Christian, be- 
cause he does not bend the knee at the 
same time and breathe a prayer in the 
same words as you? Is that the religion 
that my father holds? Is that the religion 
that he would keep unsullied? Is that 


;a reason why Mary should be turned from 


Rathillet ?— she who would be an honor 
to it— greater than any honor my father 
could bestow onit. Oh, it is hard, hard 
to bear!” 

I tried to comfort and calm him. I 
pointed out to him One who would be at 
once a father and a home to him. I told 
him how burdens are sent to humble our 
spirits to obedience to God; but ah, dear 
me, if that is not taught by the burden, it 
will never be taught by us! 

When I left he walked out with me. “I 
will see you on your road to-night,” he 
said. As we walked across the plantation, 
I asked him if his father would let him 
go. He told me he intended leaving by 
an early train, before his father was up. 

“I cannot see my father and tell him,” 
he said; “but I wish you to see him and 
tell him, and —tell him that you know 
Mary.” 

The night was very chilly. We were 
now opposite Little Goat. There was no 
light to be seen in the house; every one 
had evidently gone to rest. We stood to 
say good-night. 

“] will write her to-night,” he said; 
“but you will see her to-morrow and tell 
her.” 

I promised, and bade the lad good-bye. 
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His hand was cold as he wrung mine, and 
the chill went to my heart as I hurried 
home, sorrowing for the anguish of John, 
and for the rude awakening that awaited 
Mary. 

John went home and packed his port- 
manteau, and throwing himself upon his 
bed, slept till morning broke. On one 
point his mind was made up. He wouid 
not desert Mary. But he could not realize 
that his father would keep his word about 
Rathillet. Surely that could not be. And 
yet when he walked down the avenue in 
the early light, he instinctively looked 
round and viewed the old house. Was 
this really to be the last time he would 
leave his old home? As he passed down 
the silent road, skirted by the Little Goat 
trees, which looked tall and gaunt against 
the rising sun, he thought he saw the 
figure he knew so well steal towards the 
farmhouse. “ Mary,” he called once or 
twice, but though it was indeed she, she 
heard him not. She too had risen early, 
but she was happy. In her little sanc- 
tuary among the trees she nursed her hap- 
piness. And as she stole homewards, 
with her heart in tune with the rising 
morn, she did not know her lover was 
leaving his home for her, else how heavy 
would have been her step, how changed 
her prayers ! 

My relations with Mr. Fleming were 
now altered. Previously I had been an 
intimate friend of the family ; now I was 
to be the family mediator — and a medi- 
ator, to be comfortable, must be as puffed 
up and insensible of kicks as a football. 
I had the further disadvantage of being 
even a partisan, for in the encounter be- 
tween father and son I had been left upon 
the ground with the latter, and had acted 
as a kind of second to him. It was not 
with great expectations, therefore, that I 
went up next morning to Rathillet to tell 
Mr. Fleming that his son had left his 
home. I looked upon it, however, as my 
duty to tell him, and determined that al- 
though it might have no effect upon him, 
I should at least let him see what my 
opinion of his conduct was. A little 
reflection would have shown me that al- 
though my presence, with the consent of 
both parties, in the previous night’s dis- 
cussion, gave me an interest in the matter, 
it did not justify my interference between 
father and son; but I was still heated and 
vexed at what appeared to me an unneces- 
sary barrier between the happiness of my 
two young friends. My experience in life 


might have taught me that a great deal of 
heartrending and discomfiture might be 
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saved if people with strong convictions 
would remember that these convictions 
should always be tempered by good man- 
ners. 

As I expected, my visit to Rathillet did 
no good. I explained to Mr. Fleming 
that John had left for Edinburgh, and that 
he had asked me to tell his father that he 
was compelled to do so, as it was impos- 
sible for him to cease his connection with 
Miss D’Argy. Mr. Fleming heard me in 
silence; he was pale and looked ill, but 
kept himself in perfect restraint, and inti- 
mated that he had nothing to say. I ven- 
tured to tell him what I knew of Mary, 
and dwelt upon her virtues, but awakened 
no conciliatory attitude in Mr. Fleming. 
Finally I lost my temper and questioned 
the wisdom of his conduct, whereupon he 
read me a lesson upon my duties as a 
minister, and politely showed me to the 
door. 

I was in rather a discomfited mood 
when I entered Little Goat to perform the 
second part of my task. The family had 
just dined — for noon was the dinner-hour 
at Little Goat —and when I entered the 
dining-room, Farmer Galloway was deep 
in the great soft armchair enjoying his 
after-dinner nap, while his wife was seated 
at the window busy with her inevitable 
stocking-knitting. I never saw this cease- 
less operation without being reminded of 
the ruthless grind of life. Even such 
huge calves as those which, like Pillars of 
Hercules, guarded the farmer’s repose, did 
not seem cause enough. 

And to-day the needles were speeding 
faster than usual. Perhaps it was the 
sense of the approach of winter that stim- 
ulated Mrs, Galloway to such industry, as 
I think it stimulates all of us to great 
effort, or at least to the consideration of it. 
But more likely it was that the hands were 
in sympathy with her mind, which was 
busy at present. For, with that keen sen- 
sitiveness on the part of women to change 
in the spirits of their fellows, Mrs. Gallo- 
way had perceived a change in Mary. She 
was a tall, silent, not uncommon sort of 
woman, Mrs. Galloway, with a heart full of 
sympathy, which she took care not to wear 
upon her sleeve. In youth she may have 
been good-looking — not beautiful — and 
the vicissitudes of life had prevailed, and 
rendered her withered and gaunt. 

“Ha’e ye heard onything o’ young 
Fleming ower-bye, wife ? ” the farmer said, 
after we had talked a little. “Blake was 
telling me —he sweethearts ane o’ the 
Rathillet maids —as there’s been a rum- 
pus wi’ the count,’”—this was the face- 
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tious way in which he chose to speak of 
the laird of Rathillet, — “and the young 
laird has left—some strum, I suppose ; 
an’ he’s gone back to his lawyer work — 
though he looked a tractable lad enough. 
But d’ye know, I think oor Mary will be 
sorry.” 

“ Mary! 
you mean?” 

‘Weel now, weel now,” went on Mr. 
Galloway, chuckling, “1 thocht the lass 
would ha’ given ye ahinto’t. D’ye know, 
I think there’s a softness there — least- 
ways I’ve seen them thegither, and jist the 
t’other day she and I were down at the 
East Park, when we meets young John, 
and he lifts his hat so familiar like, and 
she blushed so that I says, in a little, says 
I, ‘ Was it to me or to you that the young 
maister smiled so sweetly?’ And she 
looks up at me and says quite innocent 
like, ‘ Doesn’t he always smile so?’ But 
I saw the blushes, wife, I saw the 
blushes.” 

“ But, Patrick, when ye saw it, why 
didn’t ye tell me—why didn’t ye warn 
Mary?” 

“Tell you! There’s a nice one, parson. 
Tell her! Na, na. Ne’er come atween 
women’s as guid as ne’er quarrel wi’ ane. 
Maybe I’m mista’en, but e’en an I’m no’, 
what could either you or me warn the las- 
sie o’,I’d like token? She’salady, Mary, 
and weel brought up, though she lives wi’ 
me that’s jist a tenant. For auld folks as 
has done the same an’ doesna repent it 
—I think I may say that, Katie —that 
doesna repent it,”’ and the old farmer rose 
from his chair and stooped quite gallantly 
to kiss his wife —“ for auld folks as has 
done the same and doesna repent it, to 
warn the youngsters aff — why, it’s like 
puttin’ oats afore horses and cursin’ them 
for smellin’ at it.” 

“ Patrick!” said Mrs. Galloway, as she 
recovered herself, and looked at me rather 
bashfully. 

“ Well, Katie?” 

“Ye’re a fool, Patrick, ye are. But 
speak o’ the deil,” she went on; “ here’s 
the bairn hersel’, I'll tak’ her through 
hands.” 

We had risen when the farmer’s wife 
had noticed Mary, and stood looking from 
the window out upon the balmy afternoon, 
and the girlish figure gliding slowly among 
the trees in front of the house. 

“ Poor girl,” I said; “ you won’t be too 
hard upon her, Mrs. Galloway. I came to 
see you and her about this—this very 
thing Mr. Gatloway has been speaking of. 
John Fleming sent me himself — for it’s 


Patrick, what in the world do 
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quite true what he says—and he had to 
go away from Rathillet because it is 
true.” 

Mrs. Galloway turned her eyes upon me 
as Ispoke. They were large grey eyes, 
in which I could read a whole sequence of 
thought. Was it really true? And if so, 
what was the remedy? And had she con- 
fided in strangers and not in her own 
uncle and aunt? But then, perhaps, the 
minister might encourage confession just 
as the priests would. Her face had soft- 
ened when she withdrew her eyes and 
gazed again on Mary, who by this time 
was near the farmhouse. I noticed her 
lips moving too, for the spell of her eyes 
on me had not broken, and I was forced to 
follow all her movements. 

“ Ha’e you known long, Parson Do- 
bie?” she said quietly, without looking 
round, but like one who had already mas- 
tered the situation. 

“If you mean of Mr. Fleming’s quar- 
rel with John, madam,” I said, “then I 
have known no longer than a night, for it 
only took place yesterday; but like you, 
Farmer Galloway, I have guessed for long 
that John was very fond of Mary, and that 
she loved him.” 

“You micht both ha’e known,” Mrs. 
Galloway said presently, but still in a quiet 
voice, “* what it would lead to.” 

“What should it lead to but ae thing,” - 
broke in Farmer Galloway wrathfully, 
looking now away from Mary, whom he 
had been gazing at al! the time. ‘ There’s 
ae thing as love leads to, an’ it’s marriage; 
an’ why shouldna it here? ” 

The huge figure of the farmer was quiv- 
ering with the wrath which appeared also 
in his words, — 

“Laird Fleming may turn them frae 
Rathillet an he likes, but there’s a home 
for them in Little Goat for a year or twa 
to come.” 

And then another thought struck him, 
and he brought his fist down on the table 
violently. 

“ By the blessed saints,” he said, “the 
laird’s son’ll no play wi’ oor Mary, else 
I'll break every bone in’s body.” 

“Hush, hush, Patrick!” said Mrs. 
Galloway, turning to her husband, with a 
gesture reminding him that Mary’s foot- 
steps were already in the house. She put 


a hand upon his shoulder, gently pushing 
him from the window to hischair. *“ This 
is no’ the time to mak’ wounds, but to 
heal them,” she said quietly. 

The farmer had no time to answer, 
when Mary came in. I would have shaken 
hands with her and wished her good-morn- 
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ing, but Mrs. Galloway advanced to meet 


her before me. Some of the tenderness 
of manner she had shown while repressing 
her husband’s outburst, remained with her 
as she clasped the girl’s hand in hers, 
With a piteous cry Mary threw herself 
into her aunt’s arms and wept. 

“Mary, Mary, what ails thee, lass?” 
said the farmer ; but a look from me made 
him silent. 

“Poor child! come with me, dear,” 
Mrs. Galloway said, as she quietly led the 
weeping girl from the room. 

I did not see Mary again that day, for, 
after satisfying Mr. Galloway’s curiosity 
as well as I could — for in his excitement 
he could not follow in patience what I had 
to relate—I bade him good-afternoon, 
and set out for home. Mrs. Galloway 
had heard me leave, however, and going 
out by the kitchen door, met me at the 
edge of the plantation. 

My first inquiries were for Mary. I 
said I supposed she had already heard 
from John, and that this was the cause of 
the breakdown. 

“ Na, na, sir,” said Mrs. Galloway, “she 
kens nothing — she hasna a word o’ John; 
she met his father this morning, and kens 
nothing but what he tell’t her, and that 
must ha’ been bad news. She'll no’ tell 
me what he said to her, but he must ha’ 
feared her, for she just cries out how bad 
she is, and that she has sent John from 
his home. Whatever is the matter?” 

As delicately as I could I went once 
more over the last night’s scene. Mrs. 
Galloway listened patiently till I was fin- 
ished ; but I noticed by the half-scornful, 
half-defiant look in her plain face, that 
she appreciated my carefulness in relating 
what the old man’s objections to her niece 
were. 

“Has he left Rathillet then?” she 
asked, looking up, when I was finished. 

**1’m sure he has,” I replied; ‘“ but—I 
hope all will come right; at least, Mary is 
not to blame.” 

She looked at me with a peculiar look 
for a moment. 

“T need nane to tell me that,” she said, 
not offensively, but in a way that made me 
feel humble if somewhat annoyed. 

“You ken the young laird weel,” she 
continued. “Is he a good one?” 

I told her how high an opinion [ had of 
him. 

“ You see,” she said simply, “I’m for 
nothing bad coupled wi’ Mary’s name.” 
And then she added with a kind of smile, 
** We’re as proud as the laird’s fit to be.” 

Proud as the laird! Yes, but with how 
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different a kind of pride! Could she have 
seen the old man as he left the young girl, 
whom he had been trying to break with 
his cruel charges, walk into his own house, 
proud and haughty in the sight of men; 
could she have followed him into his 
room, and heard the prayer he sent up to 
God to aid him in his endeavors to crush 
this gentle girl and to release his boy from 
her charms! She did not understand that 
kind of pride which is from the heart. 
Old Nancy told me that he must have 
taken something terrible to heart, he took 
on so. 

For several weeks there was no change 
in the situation. While the summer lasted 
Mary and I continued our French lessons, 
sitting out in the orchard under the apple- 
trees so long as the autumn weather al- 
lowed us to do so with comfort. Some- 
times we spoke of John. He had not 
written to me, and I had not pressed Mary 
with questions, for both he and I recog- 
nized the fact that I was so much their 
friend that Mary would tell me anything 
that it was well I should know. And so 
from time to time she would say to me as 
we rested at our work, “I had a letter 
from John to-day,” and we talked of what 
we had often talked before, the end of the 
quarrel between John and his father. As 
to what that should be, we were very much 
in the dark. I had considered the possi- 
bility of a reconciliation, and the still 
greater possibility, as it seemed to me 
from my knowledge of the two men, of a 
lasting estrangement. I had even talked 
of them with Mary; and yet, so true is it 
that we are dependent on the event and 
powerless in the anticipation of it, we were 
quite unprepared for any change in the 
attitude of father and son. Certainly Mr. 
Fleming’s relations with myself betokened 
no desire for mediation. In many of the 
duties of village and church life we were 
still thrown together, but we were nothing 
more than strictly polite to one another; 
and that being so, I did not continue my 
visits to Rathillet. 

When I met old Nancy, the house- 
keeper, however, which I did often, I put 
many questions about the old laird, in 
hopes of getting good news. But I got 
none. » Save that he was quieter, stricter, 
more exacting than before, Mr. Fleming’s 
life continued the same. He had said not 
a word to Nancy to account for John’s ab- 
sence. Once, after a week had elapsed, 





| the maid had set breakfast for him alone; 
| but the old man had ordered another cover 
| to be laid, and they had not ventured again 
But night and 


| to stop this arrangement. 
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morning, when the household met for wor- 
ship, he prayed in hard tones for a son 
who had sunk into evil paths. In spite of 
my indignation at such a cruel wrong to 
John (for what would the silly maids not 
suppose he had done), I could not help 
smiling when | heard it. I could not for- 
get that my own father —so strict and 
good — when discomfited in any theolog- 
ical discussion by us striplings, used to 
wind up his argument in the evening 
prayer, when there was no chance of con- 
tradiction. 

So I had to believe that reconciliation 
was far removed if it waited the molli- 
fying of old Mr. Fleming. No sign of 
softening there. No look out of these 
tearless eyes to show that in the fierce 
passion within, love wrestled with pride, 
and overcame. 

“I had a son, but he has gone astray,” 
was what Mr. Fleming thought and said 
about John. 

And so on that lonely hillside in those 
days, when winter was sinking upon it in 
mists and rain, two hearts were beating 
for John — one in the flush of love full of 
pity, the other in pride of faith and of 
talse duty —and their beating kept him 
away. 

Autumn passed quickly into winter, and 
with winter came the long nights and the 
short, dark days. The snow too fell early, 
one storm following quick upon another, 
so that between December and February 
the roads from the village to the hill were 
almost always blocked. 

One day in January, while I was seated 
in my study, drawn close to the cosy fire 
which burned in my grate, Mary D’Argy 
was ushered in. It was the first time I 
had seen her for weeks, almost the first 
time I had seen her outside of Little Goat ; 
and as she shook hands with me, I hardly 
recognized in tne rosy face — made rosy by 
battling with the snow —and the shapely 
figure in her walking-dress, the young girl 
whom I had been teaching during the past 
summer. A certain older look had come 
with the troubles of the winter. Her man- 
ner, too, had changed. She was quieter, 
more self-reliant, to all appearances less 
sensitive, I think, than after the first shock 
given to her nature by those words of Mr. 
Fleming when he met her that morning he 
discovered his son had gone. I imagine 
they were terrible words, but Mary never 
told what they were. After that first shock, 
her nature had been braced to bear more ; 
it was like a cold douche, under which we 
wince at first, but afterwards straighten 
up full of strength. There are blossoms, 





too, in every girl’s nature, which must be 
ripened by love —and she loved. We all 
wear spiritual masks, says some one. But 
we do not wear them while we are children, 
for then we have nothing to mask. But 
when we have learned the isolation of our 
own heart — and that is each man’s tragedy 
—and mask it, then we are men and 
women. Mary had now a secret — what 
although it was partly asorrow? It meant 
life. It meant she was now a woman, 

But she shook hands in the same frank, 
girlish manner of old, and it was like an 
ech of bygone days to hear her say she 
had ‘eard from Edinburgh —“ but not 
from y ‘hn,’ she added, her voice quavering 
ever so little, as she handed the letter to 
me. It was from John’s landlady, saying 
that he was laid down with pleurisy. The 
letter was badly expressed, and left no im- 
pression as to how the patient was. It 
was evident John had asked her to write 
Mary, and.she had done so without adding 
any information of her own. She ended 
by saying very simply, “ I hope your sweet- 
heart will soon be better, my dear,” which 
did not seem to strike Mary as unnatural 
or impertinent. 

“‘]T didn’t know what to do,” said Mary, 
when I had finished reading the letter, 
“so I came straight off to you. What is 
pleurisy? I asked Uncle Galloway, but 
he said —he said — that —he thought as 
it was only cattle beas’ that took it.” 

Mary quoted her uncle’s remark so lit- 
erally and so confusedly that I could not 
help laughing. I gave her some unscien- 
tific idea of what pleurisy was, however, 
and warned her it might be a long illness. 

“Should not his father know?” she 
said wistfully. 

“ Would not John have written his father 
had he wished him to know?” I asked. 

“But he has written him often. He 
may have written now, for anything I know 
to the contrary; but he gets no replies. 
If you or I were to write, would he not 
perhaps go and see John? For,” she added 
eagerly, “I am sure he loves John very 
much; and if anything happened to him, 
and he never knew he was _ ill—oh, 
wouldn’t he have a right to blame me 
then?” 

I looked straight into her honest eyes, 
and wondered at the loyalty to her lover’s 
father which I read there. But I did not 
think it would be prudent for us to write 
to Mr. Fleming then. 

“ If you like, I will go to Edinburgh and 
see John himself,” I suggested after a lit- 
tle. And Mary clapped her hands and 
looked so pleased, that I felt quite recom- 
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pensed for the trouble I had proposed for 
myself. 

To Edinburgh I went, therefore, and 
found John recovering from a severe at- 
tack of pleurisy, but in a fair way to re- 
covery. I was the pleased bearer of good 
tidings to Little Goat the next day — and 
what a day of storms it was!—and of 
many loving messages from John, among 
others that as soon as he was better she 
was to come over and spend a day with 
him in Edinburgh. I was quite resolved 
in my own mind that John did not repent 
him of his proposal for the hand of Mary 
D’Argy. 

Not so Mr. Fleming. He had at length 
replied to his son’s letters. But he wrote 
full of wrath, and said some not compli- 
mentary things about myself. He was 
especially angry with me evidently for not 
advising John against his sudden depar- 
ture ; but as he in the same breath held to 
his position about John’s renunciation of 
Mary, I could not see that I had done 
wrong. The terms were of his own mak- 
ing, and if John chose his, and asserted 
his right to them, who was to blame but 
Mr. Fleming himself, if they did not please 
him? 

At last the winter seemed about to de- 
part. Spring sent a bright day, now and 
then, to herald her approach. The leaves 
took on their green; the snow had fled; 
and all along the strath tre farmers were 
busy ploughing their land and preparing 
fur the seed-time. The old hill seemed 
changed from gloom to cheerfulness. The 
lambs could be heard bleating far up her 
side, where the yellow furze shone in the 
bright, cold sunshine; and round Rath- 
illet and Little Goat the birds were sing- 
ing all day long. But still Mary had not 
left Little Goat to visit John in Edin- 
burgh. Week by week he wrote that 
soon he would be better, but betterness 
never came. The disease had settled 
down in his chest, and he grew weaker 
instead of stronger, day by day. He had 
the best attention and the best skill that 
could be got, but it was all in vain. It 
was clear to all but to himself that he 
could never recover. 

Such was the news of John I heard from 
inquiries in Edinburgh, and then that he 
was home at Rathillet. Somehow, it must 
have dawned on him, I think, that life for 
him was at an end, that Mary could never 
be his, that all this trouble and estrange- 
ment would cease ; and then, above every 
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spite of all the advice and implorings of 
his landlady, he had risen and set out for 
home. The long journey, the steep climb 
from the station to the hill, the cold of the 
spring day, with the biting east wind, were 
too much for him. On arriving at Rath- 
illet and finding his father out, he had gone 
straight to bed, and there he lay dying. 
Twilight had fallen when his father re- 
turned. The poor old housekeeper, her 
eyes red with crying at the change in her 
young master, met Mr. Fleming as he 
came in at the door. She did not know 
what to say tohim. She burst out intoa 
fit of tears, and, between her sobs, said, — 

“Qh, sir! Master John’s in his room.” 

The old man, braced by the shock, had 
bounded up the stairs and into his son’s 
bedroom. There, pale and weak, lay his 
beloved son. The light had faded. The 
boughs of the red beech rattled on the 
window-panes. There was just a flicker 
of light away west by the hillside. Within,. 
the fire which the housekeeper had lit cast 
dancing shadows on the wall. The pale 
figure in the bed, with his sharp eyes clear 
and expectant at his father’s coming, was 
distinctly shown by it. “ Father,” was all 
he could say, and his father was already 
by his side. Kneel, proud old heart, 
which death is fast humbling. Be still, 
pale sufferer, and seek not to stay the 
torrent of grief at thy bedside; the tears 
are bitter tears, but in them is life. 

When the doctor arrived later on, he 
cculd give no hope. The exposure of the 
journey had been too great a shock to 
him. The end was not far off. 

All night long the father had not quitted 
his son’s room. What passed between 
them no one knows. There could not 
have been many words, for John was too 
ill to speak. In the morning the doctor 
paid another visit, but he could do noth- 
ing. As soon as he left, the laird went 
out and made his way through the plant- 
ing to Little Goat. .He had not gone far 
when he met Mary. She would have kept 
out of his way, but he stopped her. 

“Miss D’Argy, my son wishes to see 
you ; I will take you to him.” 

There was not a quaver in his voice. It 
was stern and hard, and frightened her. 
A something in his face touched her 
deeper, however. 

“Is he ill? Has anything happened?” 
she cried. ‘“Oh,I mustsee aunt! I will 
be back again,” and without waiting for 
his answer, she ran to the house. 

Mr. and Mrs. Galloway were in the 


other feeling, came an irresistible longing | room when she entered and breathlessly 
In | exclaimed, — 


to be home once more at Rathillet. 
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“John is back, and Mr. Fleming has 
come for me!” 

“T told ye, lass,” said Mr. Galloway, 
turning triumphantly to his wife ; but she 
said affectionately to her niece, ‘* Go with 
him, Mary, and see what he wishes.” 

Mr. Fleming was waiting impatiently 
where she had left him. 

“Am I to go with you to Rathillet?” 
she asked hesitatingly. 

“ Yes,” was all his answer, “my son 
wishes it.” 

In the bitterness of his heart, in the 
agony of his tormenting conscience, his 
anger railed silently at the girl by his side. 
Did she love him? John had said so. 
What would she say to see him lying on 
his dying bed? She had brought him 
there. His son, his only child, dying and 
taking away with him all the sunshine of 
his life. Mary could scarce keep up with 
the pace at which he strode along. He 
showed her into the house, and bade her 
follow him up to John’s room. Then he 
showed her in and went in afterher. Her 
face flushed when she saw where she was, 
but the next moment John had called her 
name, and she was on his breast. 

The end was not long of coming. All 
the time Mary was in the house at John’s 
request, his father never rested. Out and 
in the sick-room he went, pacing the lob- 
bies like one out of his senses, never look- 
ing up or speaking to any one who passed 
him. To me, who was scarcely ever out 
of Rathillet in those days at the end, he 
never opened his heart, but spoke with a 
strange calm. 

One afternoon John was lying scarcely 
conscious, his eyes shut to the sunlight, 
which in shafts of light poured into the 
room. Mary was standing with her back 
to the bed, gazing up the hill, her eyes 
swollen with the tears which her brave 
heart kept back lest her sadness should 
disturb him who was the cause of it. I 
stood by the bedside some little distance 
off, while Mr. Fleming sat by the other 
side watching, the tears rolling down his 
cheeks, never taking his eyes off the suf- 
ferer. By-and-by I noticed the poor boy’s 
eyes open, and as they rested on Mary’s 
form, a look of ineffable tenderness came 
into them. I sawthe old man’s face cloud 
with pain, and his hand go forth and rest 
upon his son’s. Never, I think, shall I 
forget the mute appeal of that action. 
John turned his eyes to his father, while 
the lovely smile still rested on his lips. 
Then placing his father’s hand in his, he 
called gently to Mary by name. When 
she came, he took her hand in his also, 
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and looking to me, said, “ Mr. Dobie, will 
you read to me?” 

It was the first time he had asked me to 
read out of God’s Word. I took up my 
Bible and read a chapter, while he held 
both their hands, his eyes shut and his 
face radiant. Thenas I closed he thanked 
me, and lying back on his pillow, mur- 
mured, “ Now I may sleep.” And so, hold- 
ing fast to the two loved ones on earth, 
his soul fled away. 

John was buried in the family burying- 
ground in the village graveyard. The 
funeral was a private one. Poor Mr. Gal- 
loway of Little Goat, standing in the 
shadow of the plantation, took off his hat 
as it passed him, and wept for Mary as he 
watched the plumes of the hearse descend 
into the valley. He had not been asked 
to attendit. Mary had gone back to Little 
Goat on the night John died — I had taken 
her home —and so far as I knew, Mr. 
Fleming had never asked for her or men- 
tioned her name. Pride, pride still in the 
old man’s heart; pride mingling with his 
terrible grief. I could see the working 
of it, and pitied him more and more each 
time I saw him. Every line of his body 
betrayed the shock which John’s death 
had been to him. There was no one now 
to comfort him, Each morning he walked 
down to his son’s grave — so the villagers 
told me, for I never happened to meet him 
—and then climbed back to Rathillet 
again, looking more aged than before. 

At first, too, Mary suffered dreadfully. 
During the days of watching by John’s 
bed, she had braced herself against break- 
ing down, but after his death a reaction 
came. It seemed, too, as if death had 
robbed her of more than her lover, when 
day by day passed without her hearing 
from Mr. Fleming. Everything was elo- 
quent of her loss, Every spring sound 
around the farms reminded her of John, 
and of his love for everything associated 
with Rathillet. The poor little heart hid- 
den in Little Goat longed to comfort the 
laird and be comforted by him. But that 
was denied her. But very soon she grew 
calm. I went often to see her, for I knew 
she longed to speak to me about John; 
and when I left her and returned to my 
manse, I praised God for the love that 
never looked purer than when it shone 
through sorrow. And I was not thinking 
of Mary’s love alone when I did so. I 
had learned much of Mrs. Galloway’s 
large heartfrom Mary’s calmness. Some- 


times if I visited Little Goat in the even- 
ing, Mary accompanied me to the village, 
for each day she gathered from the 
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orchard and his beloved hillside some 
flower, with which she stole in the dusk 
to lay upon his grave. And thus still the 
two divided hearts on the hillside were 
beating for John. 

Spring passed away, and summer came 
in all its glory. The woods were full of 
song, the fields in the valley were ripening 
to the harvest, and the noble hi!l basked in 
the sun, which shone as gladly on Rathil- 
let and Little Goat as on the rest of the 
world, It is not the fallacy that nature 
sympathizes with-us, but the reality of 
her indifference to our sorrows, that is 
pathetic. I could not but reflect on this 
as I went one day to call on Mary. On 
just such another afternoon I had read 
my Thomas 4 Kempis here a year ago, 
and seen John and Mary meet for the first 
time. How often among the trees in the 
orchard there had we sat and talked and 
thought of John! And now the trees 
lived on, and we walked beneath them, 
and John was dead, and all our hopes 
were blighted. 

When I reached the farm with my heavy 
thoughts, I found Mrs. Galloway alone 
and in great excitement. I had scarcely 
time to ask for them all when she burst 
out with her wonderful news. Mary was 
out with Mr. Fleming. 

“ Mr. Fleming!” I exclaimed in amaze- 
ment. 

“Yes, Mr. John’s father,” she replied. 
* And oh, sir, Mary is so happy! And 
oh, if John had only been alive!” 

Between her sorrow and her joy, the 
poor woman could give no clear account 
of what had happened. But one thing 
was sufficient. The laird and Mary were 
reconciled. From her confused story I 
learned that Mary had returned one night 
from the village, and cried in her arms as 
she told her that Mr. Fleming had spoken 
kindly to her. What he said her aunt had 
not asked. I could only conjecture that 
he had found her at John’s grave, and that 
somehow she had won his heart. But 
Mary never to any of us said what had 
passed between them, any more than she 
spoke of his cruel words on the morning 
after John left Rathillet. 

“ There they are,” said Mr. Galloway to 
me when I met him one day, and pointed 
out the old man and the girl by the burn- 
side above Rathillet, “there they are; 
and eh, sir, it’s a good sight for sair 
e’en.” 

Farther on I met them, and shook hands. 
Mr. Fleming never forgave me, I think — 
his manner, at any rate, always remained 


somewhat distant; but Mary pressed my | 
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hand warmly. And the first time I met 
her alone she said, — 

“ How can I thank you for your kind- 
ness, Mr. Dobie! I shall never forget it.” 

Three years have passed since John 
died —three years that have brought little 
change, save to have aged us all some- 
what. I still visit Mr. Fleming in Rath- 
illet. I spend many and many an hour at 
Little Goat. My parishioners didn’t like 
it at first. 

“What a pity the Galloways are not 
Protestants like us all!” said Widow 
Gibb to me once; but I stopped the im- 
plied reproof by saying, — 

“A great pity, madam; and a greater 
that we are not all good Christians like 
the Galloways.” 

Widow Gibb and her neighbors have 
become used to my visiting Little Goat 
now. And Mary? She is as bright and 
well and happy as two old men could wish 
who are not fond of one another perhaps, 
but who have cause to bless her. What 
sunshine she has brought into my prosaic 
life! Her early trial has not blighted her 
life. Time has chastened the memory of 
it; it has not effaced it. She asked me 
to walk home with her the other night. I 
felt the hill more stiff than I used to, and 
said so. 

“ How time passes! I feel I am getting 
old.” 

“Yes,” replied Mary, “it is three years 
to-night since John died.” And I knew 
that she was crying in the dark, on my 
arm. 


; From The Quarterly Review. 
ROBERT BROWNING.* 


Ir Browning’s poetic force were allied 
with a corresponding feeling for poetic 
form,—if his poetic susceptibility were 
paired with an equal endowment of poetic 
sense, — he would have been beyond dis- 
pute the greatest poet England has pos- 
sessed for many generations. Whether 
his work is classed as prose or poetry, it 
towers above the low level of ordinary 
literature. Those who have traversed the 
rocks which are confusedly hurled together 
like fragments of an earlier world, and 
climbed the rugged heights which sentinel 
the road, bring back glowing reports of an 
enchanted land. The wind blows hard in 


* 1. The Poetical Works of Robert Browning. 
16 vals. London, 1889. 

2. Asolando. By Robert Browning. 1 vol. Lon- 
don, 1889. 
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their teeth; the path is uphill all the way ; 
but the summit is a shining table-land of 
ideal beauty, commanding a wide survey 
of human life, and breathing a bracing 
and invigorating atmosphere, 

No poet has enjoyed more ardent ad- 
mirers; no poet has had fewer casual 
acquaintances. Defects of manner and 
of form — so real that they cannot be ex- 
plained away, so patent that they cannot 
be ignored — repel the advances of would- 
be readers. Yet these superficial ob- 
stacles have perhaps militated less against 
his popularity than his matter. And here 
the fault lies at least as much with the 
reader as with the poet. Browning’s 
poetry is peculiarly needed by the present 
generation. It is a counter-irritant to that 
poison of subjectivity which impels poets 
to shut themselves up in the maze of their 
own personal experiences, and to human- 
ize nature because they cannot dramatize 
man. When, day by day, originality grows 
more rare, when eccentricity masquerades 
as independence, when men’s minds are 
more and more cast in uniform moulds, 
and when forty poets write like one, it is 
something that Browning reversed the 
conventional value of expression above 
substance, refused to turn the handle of a 
music-box, disdained the shower of similes 
which displayed the ingenious fancy of 
the pyrotechnic artist. His very rugged- 
ness is a protest against that creamy 
smoothness which emasculates religion, 
enervates literature, and robs character of 
its virility. The poet is popular who ex- 
presses the sentiments of the age with the 
most graceful tenderness. But Browning 
never, or rarely, echoes the thoughts of 
others. He constrains them tothink with 
him. His poetry cannot be read by the 
man who runs. It demands study; it 
cannot be skimmed. And here again he 
opposed the tendency of the day. Modern 
education and modern haste encourage 
snatchy habits of thought and reading. 
Our minds are built to resemble modern 
houses in which all is imitation and show, 
and in which stucco does duty for stone 
and veneer for oak. We resent continu- 
ous effort. We refuse pearls, if we our- 
selves have to dive for them. 

Yet, in spite of these and other obsta- 
cles to popularity, the opinion is gaining 
ground that Browning is our greatest mod- 
ern seer. It is a less debatable position 
to say that in bulk his work has never been 
surpassed, and that his seventeen volumes 
are crammed to congestion with con- 
densed thought, imagination, suggestion, 
characterization, and dramatic situation. 
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His themes are not more varied than his 
treatment. In both his versatility is phe- 
nomenal. He appeals to his readers b 
the catholicity of his poetic gifts, by intel- 
lectual strength, refinement, swiftness and 
sustained energy of theught, imaginative 
power, broad realistic humor, spiritual 
passion, the capacity to conceive, and ex- 
press, the subtlest complexities of the 
human mind. He accepts and enjoys the 
world without losing sight of its unseen 
realities. He possesses a profound knowl- 
edge of human nature in all its infinite 
gradations; yet he confronts with steady 
courage the problems of life and destiny. 
He is a valiant soldier of humanity, chant- 
ing his sursum corda to the world, not in 
ecstatic hope but in calm conviction, in- 
dulging in no humanitarian extravagances, 
never lapsing into despondency or philo- 
sophical morbidity. He presents life to 
us as at once serious and joyous —a boon 
to be enjoyed, a means to be used. He 
explores its mazes, feeling where he can- 
not see. Keenly alive to the questionings 
of doubt, he yet says his say on the side 
of faith with emphatic earnestness, and 
urges with unrivalled force the moral 
arguments for the working idea of Chris- 
tianity. His spiritual influence has been 
as wide as it has also proved stimulating. 
His firm courage rings in such lines as 
those which were Gordon’s favorite pas- 
sage :— 
I go to prove my soul 

I see my way as birds their trackless way. 
I shall arrive! What time, what circuit first, 
I ask not; but unless God send His hail 
Or blinding fireballs, sleet or stifling snow, 
In some time, His good time, I shall arrive; 
He guides me and the bird. In His good 

time! 


Born at Camberwell in 1812, Browning 
fell under the influence in his early years 
of the survivors of the revolutionary pe- 
riod. They were men who, if they dared 
to hope at all, had hoped with unexampled 
vehemence. They had trusted that the 
new birth with which the world travailed 
would be wholly good, — that almost in a 
day, like a Russian spring, the snow would 
melt, the ice dissolve, and the earth be 
clothed with a sudden rush of verdure. 
Byron, Keats, Shelley, and Wordsworth, 
left their impressions upon a mind which 
was singularly precocious in its maturity. 
Byron’s force and energy, but not his 
fierce scorn of the world, swayed for a 
moment the youthful Browning. His first 
compositions were in the Byronic vein. 
More permanent was the influence of 
Keats, whose joy in beauty and rich sen 
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suous equipment evoked ready response 
from the artistic sympathies of the boy. 
It is probable that Keats first attracted 
Browning to the study of Greek literature, 
and Medieval and Renaissance art, though 
he never echoed his prayer for the “ clear 
calm vision of Hellenic eyes,” or his sigh 
for Robin Hood. But strongest of all was 
the influence of Shelley. ‘ Popularity,” 
shows that Browning recognized the gen- 
ius of Keats ; “ Pauline” proves how early 
in life he had stood beside “the naked 
Swift-footed,” and “bound his forehead 
with Proserpine’s hair.” But Shelley is 
the Sun-Treader of ** Paracelsus,” and the 
figure of Aprile is an embodiment of his 
strength and weakness ; the lyric emotion 
of descriptive passages of “ Pauline” 
again and again recalls “ Alastor;” the 
man who had once seen Shelley plain is 
transfigured in the eyes of the young po- 
etic disciple; Shelley’s “pure face” is 
seen among the spectral audience of Sor- 
dello who listen to that tangled tale of 
medieval Italy; “ Memorabilia” speaks 
the praise of the poet, and, in the prose 
essay which he prefixed to the spurious 
letters, Browning states his critical appre- 
ciation of Shelley’s work. In Shelley’s 
struggle to reach heights unattainable on 
earth, in his divine discontent. with the 
conditions of human life, in his insistence 
upon the passions that are outlaws of time 
and space, in his effort to present the cor- 
respondencies of the real to the ideal, of 
the natural to the spiritual, of the uni- 
verse to the Deity, lie the elemental spirit 
and the constant aim of Browning. Later 
and less apparent was the influence of 
Wordsworth. Browning is the comple- 
ment of the older poet, the Wordsworth of 
man. He finds in the spiritual struggles 
of individual souls the revelation of God 
which Wordsworth detected in nature. 
Both poets are alike in their stress on the 
simple discharge of duty, in their insist- 
ence upon the supremacy of love over 
knowledge, in the intensity of their faith, 
in their subjection of all things temporal 
to that in which they see affinities to the 
heavenly and eternal. 

Browning carried with him something 
of Byron’s energy, Keats’s artistic skill, 
Shelley’s ideal passion, and Wordsworth’s 
transcendentalism, into the orderly, scien- 
tific age which succeeded the romantic pe- 
riod. In 1830 the atmosphere had visibly 
cooled. The search for ideal principles 
is atan end; their limited application in 
practical life begins. Political changes 
are useful, not exciting; evolution, not 
cataclysm, is the parent of social advance. 
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Natural science was the gospel of the new 
era. A sensational philosophy dethroned 
idealism from its seat. Physics claimed 
the sovereignty of the mind; its methods 
of investigation were applied to every de- 
partment of mental activity; they colored 
art; they embraced history and religion. 
Facts, positive ideas, exact knowledge, 
strict reasoning, physical conceptions, en- 
ergetic realism, the free search for truth, 
guided the current of thought. At no pre- 
vious period were thinkers more occupied 
with problems of human life; but they 
sought the solution in the discovery of 
laws, in nature, and in society. A world 
exclusively dominated by the scientific 
spirit offered little scope for passion, en- 
thusiasm, religious rapture. The sense 
of the order and the principle which are 
manifested in the regularity of natural 
processes obliterated the idea of the will 
or love of a personal God. Humanity 
claimed a broader field in thought and in- 
terests; but it was mankind not men, the 
race not the individual, the species not 
the person, which exercised the fascina-+ 
tion. Human progress ceased to depend 
on personal effort or single struggles. It 
rested on accumulated precedents, widen- 
ing knowledge, uniform evolution. The 
attitude of wisdom grew to be submission 
not aspiration, philosophic calm instead 
ofa struggle. The ideal of character was 
self-government, self-repression, self-con- 
trol. “ Nothing is that errs from law.” 
Those poets gained most immediate 

popularity, who expressed the prevailing 
currents of thought, interpreted their 
meaning to the world, served as the con- 
necting links between ordinary men and 
the pioneers of science. Those poets who 
attempt to stem the tide can only hope for 
posthumous rewards. They are the con- 
temporaries of their ancestors or of pos- 
terity. They cannot hope for cordial 
recognition from an age with which they 
are out of sympathy. Till within the last 
fifteen years of his life Browning swam 
against the stream. From first to last, he 
insisted upon the relativity of scientific 
knowledge, its inadequacy to satisfy the 
whole needs of man, its subordinate action 
in crises of moral growth. He protested 
against the all-embracing realism of phys- 
ical science, advocated an enlarged ideal- 
ism, which is born of the depths of spiritual 
passion yet borrows strength and solidity 
from experience, and claimed to find in 
emotion, faith, and imagination, clues to 
the nature and destiny of man which were 
furnished neither by facts nor laws. He 


upheld the existence of an inner, as well 
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as an outer, world. With Napoleon, he 
exclaimed, “Je sens en moi l’infini.” He 
denied that experience could verify all be- 
liefs, or resolve all questions which it can 
state. He found in thought an ultimate 
fact of existence behind which mortals 
cannot pierce. The existence of God and 
the soul he accepts as primary facts ; the 
meaning of the latter, and its relations 
with, the former, are the goal of his re- 
search, and the burden of all his poetry. 
Like physical scientists, he considered 
man to be the main object of all knowl- 
edge, and, like them, reasons from con- 
sciousness. But while science recognizes 
no starting-point outside, or beyond the 
human mind, Browning acknowledges a 
conscious, external first cause. Science 
tracks the impulse of life downwards to 
blind, inorganic forces; Browning, relying 
on the mysterious facts of his existence, 
and satisfied with the revelations which 
they seem to convey to him, traces the 
source of life upwards to the summit of 
creation. He appealed to spiritual, not 
scientific, experience, to imaginative, not 
logical, reason as illuminating the dark 
places of life. By investigating human 
thoughts, beliefs, ideas, passions, and feel- 
ings, he endeavors to discover a passage 
through the visible events of the world to 
the unseen universe beyond. But while 
his aim is ideal, he institutes his search in 
the spirit of scientific realism. His guides 
are not guesses but observation, not intu- 
itions but experiences, not abstractions 
but living men and women. His method 
is dramatic and not typical. His percep- 
tion of the reality of the world of ideas 
was not stronger than his grasp of the 
world of facts. He strove to reach the 
ideal through the real, to illuminate limited 
experience by revealing its infinite signifi- 
cance, to transfigure finite interests by in- 
sisting upon their unconditioned bearings, 
to interpret the human mind by a just 
reading of its spiritual scope and meaning. 
It is his firm grasp upon the two worlds of 
mind and matter which gives to his dra- 
matic studies their suggestive depth. 

The lifelong opposition of Browning to 
prevailing currents of thought, and his re- 
fusal to acknowledge the supremacy of 
physical science, explains some portion of 
the neglect which was for many years his 
fate. A more significant question is sug- 
gested by the reaction in his favor, which 
has gathered strength during the last fif- 
teen years. Is there a change in literary 
fashion? Has the worship of a handful 


of votaries forced him upon the nation? 
Or is the reaction a sign that the tide has 
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turned against the despotism of science, 
an expression of the feeling that physical 
knowledge is inadequate sustenance, a 
revolt against a narrow culture, a demand 
for more potent dynamic forces than a 
negative philosophy or a destructive criti- 
cism can supply, a search for some more 
life-giving interpretation of the world than 
laws or general principles can furnish? 
Physical science has played a noble part 
in destroying mischievous delusions and 
superstitions, in strengthening the founda- 
tions of mental growth, in widening the 
sphere of human knowledge. But the 
hope that it would solve the mystery of 
the world or lift the burden of life, has 
for many minds faded and fled. The dis- 
appointment is the secret of the despair 
and melancholy which is expressed in so 
much of our literature. All who feel the 
pathetic sense of bereavement, or sigh 
regretfully for the old beliefs which sci- 
ence has shaken or dispelled, are more in 
sympathy with Browning than they were 
when they believed in another gospel. 
The increased appreciation of Browning’s 
poetry, the spread of Browning societies, 
the growth of a Browning literature, the 
multiplied sale of his works, are, in our 
opinion, significant signs of the reaction. 
Some portion at least of the tide is flow- 
ing back to the point where fifty-six years 
ago Browning took his stand, and where, 
with sturdy independence and resolute 
tenacity, he remained till hisdeath. Neg- 
lect was his reward, and it not only marred 
his powers and exaggerated his faults, 
but cut him to the quick. But if the tide 
has in truth turned in his direction, the 
fact suggests a number of questions which 
must necessarily give to the study of his 
poetry a fresh impulse and new meaning. 
Even if the bulk and the variety did not 
forbid the attempt, little profit would be 
derived from a chronological study or 
classification of Browning’s works. His 
mind, though never stagnant and always 
expanding, was as stable as it was preco- 
cious. His mental principles remained 
the same throughout the whole of his long 
poetic career. Nor can any continuous 
growth be traced in his art. His most 
characteristic method, and favorite instru- 
ment, were the choice of early manhood. 
The same stability is conspicuous in his 
ethical teaching. It scarcely varied from 
1832 to 1889. Where, as in the case of 
Browning, the ordinary processes, by 
which criticism expresses itself, cannot be 
applied, it is sometimes well to imitate 
the poet’s own method. If Browning’s 
process could be applied with Browning’s 
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power to his own writings, the result would 
be a dramatic embodiment of the working 
of the poet’s mind, an embodiment which 
would be all the more valuable as he never 
or rarely speaks in his own person. Such 
a task is impossible. Our own course is 
humbler in scope. We propose to ask, 
and attempt to answer, three questions, 
careless whether, or no, they are those on 
which Browning himself would have in- 
sisted. First, what were Browning’s 
characteristic theme, distinctive method, 
and favorite instrument? Secondly, what 
was the kernel of his ethical teaching, and 
how does he apply its principles to: life, 
religion, art, and love? Thirdly, what are 
his chief merits and defects as a poet? 
If these three questions could be fully 
answered, the result would be an estimate 
of Browning’s poetic genius. 

Browning’s characteristic theme is the 
scope and meaning of the human soul, the 
interior life and its laws. Spiritual dynam- 
ics are his passion. He explores the 
shadowy region in which ideas, feelings, 
motives, are generated by elusive, impal- 
pable elements. He notes everything 
which moves or reveals the soul, in order 
that he may disclose its mental machin- 
ery. He is the Columbus of a new 
continent, and both the voyage and the 
country itself are strange to us. His aim 
is to seize the unacted, unspoken impulses 
of a character, for he is convinced that 
speech or conduct imperfectly expresses 
real motives. Action does not translate 
thought truthfully or idiomatically. In 
the working of the mind upon itself, in the 
rise and growth of particular moods, in 
the inward conflict of feeling, is laid bare 
the soul’s conception of itself. So it is 
that Browning prizes particular crises and 
particular characters. On the one hand 
he values those moments of intense pas- 
sion which make their own laws, those 
sudden crises which lift men off their feet 
or catch them off their guard, those 
strange conjunctures which break down 
barriers, stifle prudence, and sweep away 
conventionality. Such lightning-flashes 
light up the very essence of human na- 
ture, and reveal the soul to itself. On the 
other hand, he is, on similar grounds, at- 
tracted to strong, passionate characters, 
who alone are capable of the requisite 
intensity and energy of feeling. Itis not 
the laws of life which he esteems but the 
exceptions. 

So far we have seen Browning only as 
a metaphysical poet. Had he beena less 
emotional thinker and a more systematic 
reasoner, he might have exercised his 
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mind upon the problem of thought. That, 
however, he takes for granted as an ulti- 
mate fact of existence. The barrier is 
recognized, and his mental energies escape 
in another direction. It is not thought 
only, but life and thought which arrest his 
attention. To him both are equally reali- 
ties. He does not separate them, and 
attempt to deal exclusively either as a 
seer with thought, or as a maker with life. 
He welds the two together in a compacted 
whole, In other words, he is not metaphys- 
ical only, but alsodramatic. This unity of 
treatment is his distinctive method. It is 
a fresh department in literature; it first 
pulls to pieces, and then reconstructs; it 
is analytic in process and synthetic in 
presentation. Browning claims for the 
word “ drama” a new and extended mean- 
ing, a meaning which may be critically 
imperfect but which must be tested by its 
own results. The stage is the fitting 
vehicle for exhibiting character in action ; 
it is ill adapted to express action in char- 
acter. The ordinary drama reveals the 
results, rather than the processes, of char- 
acter. All the subtler motives, thoughts, 
and feelings, which generate speech or 
conduct, lie concealed. It is life, not 
thonght, which is exhibited. Browning 
wished to exhibit both together. He de- 
manded greater latitude, greater intimacy, 
more inward truth, than the drama permit- 
ted. For several years he wrote acting 
plays, which are, in our opinion, failures 
as dramas of action. He abandoned the 
stage because he wished to touch points 
which he could not hope to shape into 
complete plays, to portray dramas of men- 
tal conflict that could not be shown on the 
stage of acticn, to trace the tragedies and 
farces of the intellectual world which are 
witnessed only by God and his angels. 
For these purposes a new literary form 
was required; a form that was primarily 
inward, abstract, analytical, and seconda- 
rily outward, concrete, synthetic ; a treat- 
ment which was both subjective and 
objective ; a method which offered scope 
for a genius at once metaphysical and 
dramatic. This new form he found in the 
introspective drama of thought. 

The scope and meaning of the soul is 
Browning’s most characteristic theme; 
the introspective drama his distinctive 
method. His favorite instrument is the 
monologue. It is the only instrument 
appropriate to his purpose. Where the 


interest of a play depends upon action, it 
is produced by the grouping of a number 
of characters who each assist in producing 
the required result. 


Their speech as well 
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as conduct promote the crisis or heighten 
its effect. But the interest of the intro- 
spective drama depends upon the forma- 
tion of an individual character. To this 
object all else is subordinate; upon it 
everything is concentrated. No instru- 
ment can so fitly exhibit the speaker’s 
own soul as his own speech. In a pure 
or slightly modified form of monologue all 
Browning’s most characteristic work is 
done. 

Theme, method, and instrument, are to 
some extent new. Browning dispenses 
with all 


The simulation of the painted scene, 
Boards, actors, prompters, gaslights, and cos- 
tumes. 


He exhibits character in feelings, motives, 
thought. If drama is confined to that 
which is enacted, his dramatic power may 
be reasonably disputed. Hisacting plays 
contain many noble passages, many effec- 
tive situations, many finely conceived 
characters. But they remain brilliant fail- 
ures. The minor developments which 
prepare catastrophes are neglected, so that 
the action is hurried, and the outline in- 
distinct; the story is not unfolded with 
straightforward ease; the action interests 
neither author nor audience; the situa- 
tions, though individually effective, are 
disconnected. Even in the introspective 
drama, which is his own chosen field, he 
is not in one sense dramatic. He does 
not merge himself in his characters, but 
always speaks with his vizor raised. His 
thought is vividly embodied in real men 
and women; but the embodiment is often 
permeated with his own strong personal- 
ity. He enters into the hearts and minds 
of his creations, lodges himself there, 
scrutinizes their experiences, analyzes 
their motives, and presents them and their 
case in the light of his own mental habits. 
On the other hand, no dramatist except 
Shakespeare has created so vast a variety 
of human characters, each distinctly indi- 
vidualized, each surrounded by circum- 
stances of his own appropriate world, set 
in a frame which is drawn with infinite 
detail and unfailing sympathy. His ab- 
stractions are always translated into terms 
of real life, and his thought is always 
presented in living characters. Browning 
himself is repeated ; but the vitality of no 
one creation is impaired; each figure is 
complete and distinct in itself. The poet 
is present indeed; but he gives us no 
models twisted into a fitting pose, through 
whose mouths he utters his own opinions 
or appropriate meditations. Here is no 
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simulation of life more ghastly than orig- 
inal death, no play of limb and feature 
reflected from the individuality of the 
artist. On the contrary, Browning has 
produced a varied range of characters, 
drawn from every scale of humanity, every 
age and every clime, men and women 
throbbing with life and passion, intense 
in the expression of emotions which they 
intensely feel. It is true that he relies 
upon the quick apprehensions of his read- 
ers, that he requires them to meet him 
half-way with their energies fully awake, 
and that his character-pieces are pre- 
sented without aid from actors, stage 
direction, or action. His scenery is laid 
in the chambers of thought; his persons 
are feelings, his situations transitions of 
emotion, his crises moments in the growth 
of moods, his catastrophes the moods 
themselves. The mental vicissitudes 
which he traces are embodied and individ- 
ualized, not by the actions which interpret 
formed characters, but by the impulses 
which reveal characters in process of for- 
mation. But, in spite of these difficulties, 
he has reanimated dead minds and given 
them voice to proclaim their inmost se- 
crets, because he has fused his live soul 
with the inert mass by the sympathetic 
action of a vivid imagination. And in so 
doing he has created a new form of dra- 
matic literature, and taken 


for a nobler stage the soul itself, 
Its shifting fancies and celestial lights, 
With all its grand orchestral silences, 
To keep the pauses of the rhythmic sounds. 


The definition of Browning’s theme, 
method, and instrument, prepares us for 
his peculiar teaching, though the currents 
of his thoughts are too conflicting, and 
their results perhaps too hybrid, to be 
acceptable to logical minds. It is the 
individual and all that constitutes his in- 
dividuality, which fascinate his attention. 
Instances not laws, particulars not gen- 
erals, are his interest. He studies com- 
plexity rather than unity. The fullest 
realization of each man’s individuality is 
the core of his philosophy, and the pro- 
gressive desire of each individual is the 
dynamic force of human life. Filled with 
a sense of human personality, vividly 
impressed with his own independent ex- 
istence, intensely convinced of the indi- 
viduality of thought, his imagination 


treasures the idea of each separate human 
spirit in all its transcendent mystery. 
Masses of men, general movements, cur- 
rents of thought, exercise over him no 
spell. 


This doctrine of individuality is 
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the basis of his art, the core of his philos- 
ophy, the key to his religion. It dictates 
the theme, the method, and the instrument, 
of his dramatic work. Whether men act 
alike or differently, their motives are 
never the same; until the forces which 
generate conduct are revealed, the actor is 
a riddle. Each man is to be judged by 
the use he makes of his life’s probation, 
by his truth to his own perceptions of 
right or wrong, to his own conceptions of 
his soul; ina word, to his own individual 
nature. Success or failure are inadequate 
tests, even as good or bad actions are im- 
perfect standards. No man, again, is 
great or small, for each separate life is 
the centre of creation. Circumstances 
are moulded for the needs of every indi- 
vidual soul, Thus individuality becomes 
the parent of his buoyant optimism. He 
tolerates evil and suffering because they 
bring into play personal compensations. 
To the same source may be traced his be- 
lief in the relativity of all knowledge, his 
rejection of universal revelation, his pro- 
test against dogmatic belief. All thought 
is personal to the brain that thinks it. 
Even moral truth evades systematic defi- 
nition. The same sense of individuality 
inspires his love of all that is unusual, his 
hatred of all conventionality, his insist- 
ence upon the emotional side of human na- 
ture. Itaids his faith in the manifestation 
of the Deity in humanity; it forms part of 
the ground on which he bases his belief 
in immortality ; it helps him to his recog- 
nition of a personal God. It is the secret 
of his casuistry, his eccentricity in choice 
of subjects, his neglect of received canons 
of poetic composition. It is the key to 
some of his most irritating mannerisms; 
it is also the magic of his poetic charm. 
This belief in individuality necessarily 
opposed Browning to much of the thought 
of his own day. He rejects the scientific 
spirit which recognizes God, if at all, in 
the cosmic order of the universe, or finds 
evidence of a personal will in the precon- 
ceived ends towards which nature works. 
He renounces the generalizations which 
rest faith in progress upon the immanence 
of law, the broadening pursuit of pre- 
cedents, the slow evolution of more perfect 
types of humanity. He repudiates the 
classifying methods which discover gen- 
eral principles in the actions of men’s 
minds, concentrate attention upon the 
race, and find a common goal in the 
Golden Age of the federation of the world, 
and the parliament of man. Regarding 


life as a test of the individual character of 
each separate human being, he seizes with 
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| 
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peculiar force on the idea of a personal 
God. He supports his faith, not by the 
stress which he lays upon the obedience 
of natural processes to the operation of 
divine laws, but upon the will, power, and 
love, which are evidenced in every form 
of life throughout the everlasting minute 
of creation. His firm grasp of the indi- 
viduality of man, and of the personality of 
God, gives a peculiarity to his treatment 
of nature. God is not manifested to man 
in the physical or moral order of the uni- 
verse ; it is through human emotions that 
the Deity is apprehended. Consequently 
Browning allows nature to play no part in 
the divine revelation; he never treats her 
as a grand meditative symbol. He does 
not impute to her his own moods, or, like 
Wordsworth, surrender himself to her 
teaching. His need is always the “ world 
of men,” and he derides the tendency to 
adore nature, at the expense of humanity : 


**O Littleness of man! ’’ deplores the bard; 

And then, for fear the Powers should punish 
him, 

‘*O grandeur of the visible Universe 

Our human littleness contrasts withal ; 

O sun, O moon, ye mountains, and thou sea, 

Thou emblem of immensity, thou this, 

That and the other, — what impatience 

In man to eat and drink and walk about, 

And have his little notions of his own, 

The while some wave sheds foam upon the 
shore.”’ 


His belief in men, and his faith in human 
progress, are supported by the stress which 
he lays on the separate lives of individual 
men. He does not look forward to the 
destiny of the race, or to the “statelier 
Eden” of a regenerated world, but trusts 
in the heaven which each may attain for 
himself. And in the discipline and spir- 
itual struggles of single souls, in the unsat- 
isfied longings of men, in their revolt 
from the limitations of the world, in their 
rebellion against conditions of time and 
space, in their unmeasured hunger for 
absolute love or infinite knowledge, — in 
a word, in their progressive desires, he 
founds his hope of spiritual advance and 
sees the evidence of a future life. He does 
not ask to be hidden from his deep emotion. 
On the contrary, he considers the rush 
of passion and the play of fierce feeling 
to be the grand factors in human existence. 
To the powerlessness of the individual 
will and to the absorption of the unit in 
the aggregate, he opposes personal free- 
dom of volition and the fullest realization 
of each distinctive personality. Against 
self-restraint, submission, and the defen- 
sive side of morality, he asserts the value 
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of impulses, passions, and discontent, as 
the allies and not the enemies of human 
progress. In contrast to orderly evolu- 
tion, racial development, or philosophic 
calm, he emphasizes the separate struggles 
of individuals, the crises which break the 
torpor of life, the lightning flashes that 
reveal the blasted plain of quiescent pas- 
sivity. 

individuality, then, is Browning’s most 
characteristic gospel. The fascination 
which it exercises over him dictates his 
poetic theme, method, and instrument. It 
governs his attitude towards nature. It 
gives him his absorbing interest in men. 
How does he apply its lessons to life, 
religion, art, and love? 

To attempt an exhaustive summary of 
Browning’s philosophy of life would be too 
great a task for limited space. The points 
which best serve our present purpose are 
his views of the use of life, the law of life, 
the blessing of life, the entirety and the 
continuity of life. Life is a school of pro- 
bation in which each individual man fits 
himself for a higher sphere, an education 
in love of truth and abhorrence of false- 
hood, a ripening of faith for sight. Its 
end is spiritual progress, the advancement 
of the soul. And seeing that spiritual 
growth is thus the use and end of life, it 
follows that religious experiences cannot 
be final. If truths of religion were clear, 
there would be no scope for progress. 
Hence it is that each age and each indi- 
vidual work out religious problems in their 
own way. And this universal law is not 
evil but good. Perfect knowledge is unat- 
tainable. But it is the attempt to make 
the best of ourselves as we are that consti- 
tutes real life. The restriction of our 
powers, the greatness of our task, the brev- 
ity of our lives, the rudeness of our tools, 
must not deter us from the effort to exe- 
cute our purpose. The work will neces- 
sarily prove ill-fashioned. But if perfect 
knowledge, or full resources, waited on 
our will, there would be no room for praise. 
It is better to strive towards making, how- 
ever uncouth the product, than to repose 
on anything which we find made. Every 
man falls short of his ideal; all feel their 
opportunities shackled; all compare the 
petty done with the vast undone; all con- 
trast the present with the hopeful past. 
We are but half men; hand and brain are 
never paired; act never fully responds to 
thought. Aspiration is achievement. In 
this life we are blessed by our unsatisfied 
yearnings for impossible ideals rather than 
by the complete realization of limited de- 
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sires. The true law of life is not submis- 
sion, but endless aspiration, — 


With still a flying point of bliss remote, 
A happiness in store afar, a sphere 
Of distant glory in full view. 


Or, as Browning has expressed the same 
predominant faith in his latest volume, — 


Life is —to wake not sleep, 
Rise and not rest, but press 
From earth’s level where blindly creep 
Things perfected, more or less, 
To the heaven’s height, far and steep. 


The use of life is spiritual growth, its 
law is progressive desire. What is its 
blessing and its curse? The simple dis- 
charge of duty is the blessing, sluggish 
contentment the curse. Progressive de- 
sire rebukes inert submission. But, rightly 
understood, it does not create restlessness 
with circumstances or foster a craving for 
great opportunities. All service ranks the 
same with God. Every soul is spiritually 
equal in his sight; each is the centre and 
the epitome of creation ; there is no greater 
or less. Each individual helps forward 
the divine order by doing his duty in his 
allotted place. Theocrite gained the papal 
tiara only to find that his lowly task of 
craftsman was more acceptable and indis- 
pensable to God. Pippa, the silk-winder 
of Asolo, was happier and more useful 
than her more enviabie neighbors. Life 
is not the creature of circumstances. Its 
value and meaning to each individual is 
measured, not by success or achievement, 
but by the passion, intensity, anc sincer- 
ity with which itis lived. To be nothing, 
whether for good or evil, that is the curse. 
Sluggish contentment is the one great 
curse of existence. 


Let a man contend to the uttermost 

For his life’s set prize, be it what it will! 
And the sin I impute to each frustrate ghost 
Is the unlit lamp and the ungirt loin. 


Without strenuous endeavor, we are 


left in God’s contempt apart, 
With ghastly smooth life, dead at heart. 


Though the use of life is spiritual 
growth, and its law progressive desire, 
men must submit to the terms of life, ac- 
cept and utilize its conditions and limita- 
tions. Those who refuse to do so, miss 
the secret, and violate the natural laws, of 
the fulness or entirety of life. Content- 
ment with perishable joys as final is not 
more fatal to true growth than the resent- 
ment of limited opportunities which dis- 
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sipates noble powers. The acceptance of | 
earthly aims as sufficient excluded the, 
speaker in Easter Day from the Heavenly | 
Eden. The pursuit of absolute knowl- 
edge, the thirst for infinite love, the energy 
of unlimited will made shipwreck of Pa- 
racelsus, Aprile, and Sordello. Unless 
intellect, and heart, and will, obcy the 
conditions of this limited existence, they 
find no scope, violate the laws of life, and 
end in enervation. If they attempt in 
this world to do the work of eternity, to 
gain infinite consciousness from finite 
powers, they fail. A Cleon finds that the 
possession of all that is highest in material 
civilization does not bring happiness, be- 
cause the desire for joy always transcends 
the capacity for enjoyment. Equally a 
Lazarus, to whom Heaven is opened 
while he is yet a sojourner upon earth, 
regards all fleeting objects as too trivial 
to repay the struggle, and sinks into pas- 
sivity from the premature preponderance 
of the spirit. Men cannot ignore the finite 
or the infinite. The fulness of life con- 
sists in the balance between the flesh and 
the spirit, each of which has its allotted 
sphere. The mind cannot spurn the body, 
or the imagination the reality. In this 
life the spiritual is bound up in the ma- 
terial. And of this great lesson the incar- 
nation is the highest manifestation. 

Life in its entirety, life in both its ma- 
terial and spiritual aspects, affords the 
only sphere for that spiritual growth which 
is the distinctive mark of humanity, and 
for obedience to that progressive desire 
which is the law of human existence. 
Life cannot be lived except as a whole. 
It cannot be taken in parts. Its purpose 
is the education of the soul. Becoming, 
not doing, is the standard of progress, 
and the test lies in the intimate recesses 
of each individual heart. Every stage of 
life has its fitting lessons, every element 
in nature its office to discharge. Youth 
and age have each its appropriate work. 
The first part of life is made for the last; 
the best lies beyond : — 

Our times are in His hand 
Who said, ‘‘ A whole I planned.”’ 
Youth shows but half; trust God; see all, nor 
be afraid. 


Age robs us of many treasures, but it 
ripens faith for sight ; it prepares our eyes 
for the breaking of another morning : — 


How else would’st thou retire apart 
With the hoarded memories of thy heart, 
And gather all to the very least 

Of the fragments of life’s earlier feast, 





Let fall thro’ eagerness to find 
The crowning dainties yet behind. 
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Pain is hard to bear, but it is the fount of 
gain. Seal the source, and the stream is 
stopped. Discords lend new joys to har- 
mony; mutability forbids us to furl the 
wings of our souls; obstacles are tests 
whether we shall creep or climb, stepping- 
stones or stumbling-blocks ; temptations 
are the occasions for achieving the mas- 
tery. Trials come that they may be met 
and trampled underfoot. Dangers threaten 
the purity of oursouls. But the true ser- 
vant of God will rather pray to be vouch- 
safed the opportunity of victory than 
plead to be spared the struggle. Doubt, 
fear, and sorrow, are necessities of the 
true spiritual life, which neither is calm 
nor indifference. Doubt breaks the tor- 
por of assurance, and he who knows most 
doubts most. Without fear there could 
be no hope. Sorrow is spiritual force and 
swiftness; he who subdues its petulance 
and chains it to his car, defeats the slow, 
safe steer, and wins the coveted palm. 
Full-orbed success is unattainable upon 
earth, and therefore, on the one hand, 
success is not a.goal but a starting-point, 
and, on the other, failures have greater 
potency than achievements. Every en- 
joyment that brings with it a sense of 
finality is so far a negation of progress, 
Our very joys should be three parts pain. 

Life must be taken as a whole in yet 
another sense. Our earthly existence is 
not all. Life has a continuity elsewhere. 
Aspirations, imperfections, failures, are 
intimations of future attainment. The 
unsatisfied desire for joy gives an earnest 
of unlimited capacity. Passing glimpses 
of unattainable happiness are hints of 
latent possibilities. August anticipations 
‘“‘of a dim splendor ever on_ before,” 
Pisgah-sights, transient but glowing, of 
distant glory, are promises of a future 
sphere. The discipline of unused powers 
for uncompleted tasks suggests a full 
scope hereafter. Unspent stores of accu- 
mulated learning prophesy their employ- 
ment in eternity. Our rough-hewn faulti- 
ness implies further time for more perfect 
growth. Partial victories are the first- 
fruits, not the fulness, of final triumph; 
defeats foretell future success. All are 
promises of the continuity of personal life 
beyond the grave. Thus time and eter- 
nity are not thrown together like separate 
blocks which encumber what they cannot 
fertilize, but are interspersed so that one 
is the complement of the other. Guilt 
triumphs over innocence. The triumph is 
of little value, even if it endures through- 
out the whole of an earthly life. Wait 
the explanation of the mystery, when ex- 
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istence has passed beyond its finite limits. 
Intellectual powers or moral feelings may 
be disciplined here without finding scope 
in time. The scholar’s self-sacrifice for 
unaccomplished tasks is not wasted. 


Earn the means first —God will surely con- 
trive 
Use for our earning. 


The self-devotion of the lover, if here 
it is unrequited, does not pass without 
reward, 


No, indeed! for God above 
Is great to grant, as mighty to make, 
And creates the love to reward the love; 
I claim you still, for my own love’s sake! 
Delayed it may be for more lives yet, 
Through worlds I shall traverse, not a few; 
Much is to learn, much to forget, 
Ere the time be come for taking you. 


Browning’s idea of the continuity of 
personal existence may be pushed too far. 
But his philosophy of life is strong, hope- 
ful, and invigorating, based as it is upon 
an intense realization of a future shpere, 
and of a loving God who gathers up the 
broken threads of our earthly existence, 
looking to effort rather than to result, and 
valuing us for all we tried, but failed to 
be. Atleast it taught Browning to face 
death without a thought of fear. Familiar 
though the lines of “ Prospice ” are to all 
lovers of the poet, they yet repay quota- 
tion : — 


Fear death? to feel the fog in my throat, 
The mist in my face, 
When the snows begin, and the blasts denote 
I am nearing the place, 
The power of the night, the press of the storm, 
The post of the foe; 
Whre he stands, the Arch Fear in visible 
form, 
Yet the strong man must go: 
For the journey is done and the summit 
attained, 
And the barriers fall, 
Though a battle’s to fight ere the guerdon be 
gained, 
The reward of it all. 
I was ever a fighter, so—one fight more, 
The best and the last! 
I would hate that death bandaged my eyes, 
and forbore, 
And bade me creep past. 
No! let me taste the whole of it, fare like my 
peers 
The heroes of old, 
Bear the brunt, in a moment pay glad life’s 
arrears 
Of pain, darkness, and cold. 
For sudden the worst turns the best to the 
brave, 
The black minute’s at end, 
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And the element’s rage, the fiend voices that 
rave, 
Shall dwindle, shall blend, 
Shall change, shall become first a peace out 
of pain, 
Then a light, then thy breast, 
O thou soul of my soul! I shall clasp thee 


again, 
And with God be the rest. 


Age did not dim the splendor of his 
faith, He died, as he lived, —to quote 
from his last published lines, the epilogue 
to “ Asolando:” — 


One who never turned his back, but marched 
breast forward, 
Never doubted. clouds would break, 
Never dreamed, though right were worsted, 
wrong would triumph, 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight bet- 
ter, 
Sleep to wake. 


As facts in the mental history, as prod- 
ucts of human thought, as clues to the 
meaning of the soul, religious ideas fasci- 
nate Browning. It is their human aspect 
to which he turns. He examines them 
critically, and exhibits them dramatically, 
in their most general bearing on human 
life. Many poets put religion to literary 
uses. Without caring for its truth or 
falsehood, they cultivate its manifestations 
for artistic purposes. Other poets enforce 
special spiritual ideas with a pietistic nar- 
rowness, which lessens the literary influ- 
ence of religious poetry. The attitude of 
Browning differs essentially from both. 
On the one side, his strong conviction of 
the elemental truth of great religious ideas 
gives fire to his utterances upon the cen- 
tral thought of a personal God and his 
relations to men. On the other side, he 
rejects dogmatic creeds or universal reve- 
lation. Belief is, in his opinion, individ- 
ual, personal, relative. Each individual 
must discover for himself what is true in 
his own case. No man can deny the 
truth of another’s creed, or force upon 
another his own belief. Wherever there 
is love, Browning sees the figure of Christ 
in the midst, whether in the dome of St. 
Peter’s, the homely chapel, or the lecture- 
room of the German rationalist. 

It is not as a creed, still less as a body of 
religious opinion, that Christianity attracts 
Browning. It is as a living experience 
that its spell is potent. He finds in him- 
self, and in other men, inner depths which 
science cannot explore, and materialism 
cannot explain; he is conscious of unsat- 
isfied passions, and a sense of infinitude 
in the midst of finite conditions. For the 


light which it throws upon these obscuri- 
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ties, Browning values religion, and espe- 
cially the Christian religion. Christianity 
has best interpreted,as he believed, our 
twofold nature. It has created the purest 
ideal of life, conceived the highest idea of 
man, asserted the existence of his soul, 
attached the deepest meaning of his pow- 
ers, suggested the most intelligible view 
of the problem of his existence, offered 
eternity itself for the explanation of mys- 
teries insoluble in time. The doctrine of 
the incarnation gives to Browning the 
most perfect working idea of God, because 
it has satisfied, as no other creed has sat- 
isfied, the double requirement of human 
faith —the belief in some transcendent 
power above all human thought, and trust 
in the tender humanity of the Creator and 
Sustainer of all flesh. The incarnation 
engrafts weakness upon strength, binds 
up the spiritual in the material, and mani- 
fests the human in the divine. In the 
supreme height of its love and self-sacri- 
fice, it reveals, and realizes, the highest 
type of personality. Thus, though Brown- 
ing approaches religion from its human 
side, and though he rejects revelation, he 
is a powerful witness to the human truth 
of Christianity. By their intense human- 
ity, their vital influence on conduct, their 
freshness as living experiences, by the 
sanctity which faith in them gains from 
their relative and personal aspect, by 
their aspiration towards all that is purest 
within and whatever is highest without, 
Christian ideas will always, as Browning 
believes, retain their hold upon the world 
of human thought. He applies to the 
teaching of Christianity the spirit of mod- 
ern criticism; he is blind to its corporate 
power ; he rejects its divine credentials. 
And yet every poem so thrills and throbs 
with Christian sympathies, that Browning 
is the greatest Christian poet we have 
ever known. 

Art, like religion, struggles to interpret 
the soul of man, and guarantees, even 
when it fails to express, his relation to 
God. Hence Browning holds that mere 
beauty or mere technical mastery cannot 
compensate the absence of deeper value. 
Spiritual ideas are the soul both of paint- 
ing and music. Yet Browning’s esthetic 
and artistic sympathies were deep. A 
rare sensuous equipment, trained and cul- 
tivated by long residence in Italy and 
familiarity with the works of great mas- 
ters, a keen enjoyment of the beauty of 
nature, a mastery of the technique and 
history both of painting and music, seemed 
to designate him as a champion of art for 
art’s sake. But his human interests, 
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ethical teaching, and dramatic instincts, 
impelled him to adopt the deeper treat- 
ment. He rejected the theory of the 
moral indifference of art, and upheld the 
transcendental view that all beauty adum- 
brates the character of the Eternal One. 
Intent upon the study of the human soul, 
he seizes upon the intuitions of painters, 
which transcend their capacity of expres- 
sion, or upon the instincts of musicians, 
which can be felt and suggested by sound, 
but which can neither be thought nor 
spoken, as clues to its scope and mean- 
ing. And in art, as in thought or reli- 
gious ideas, his special task is to trace 
the emotions which generate, or respond 
to, artistic work, to track out its springs, 
to investigate the source and the mission 
of painting, sculpture, poetry, and music. 
In “Old Pictures,” “Fra Lippo,” and 
“Andrea del Sarto,” he brings out the 
lessons, that the law of painting as of life, 
is growth, not stagnation; and that art, 
like life, misses the fulness of truth when 
it neglects unity for either the spirit or the 
flesh. In spite of its technical faultiness, 
Christian art stands on a higher plane 
than the perfection of Greek art. The 
ideal is spiritual; it refuses to recognize 
the finality of earthly perfection ; it coun- 
sels aspiration not submission. It failed, 
because in its struggle for the unseen it 
ignored the visible; it neglected the unity 
of life, and forgot earth to pursue Heaven. 
In “Fra Lippo ” is illustrated the turning- 
point of the Renaissance. The unsaintly 
Frate, metamorphosed by the irony of 
fate into a monk, embodies the new mo- 
tives of art, its delight in the joy of life, its 
desire for truth, its revolt against a false 
asceticism. But what art gained in one 
direction, it lost in another. Increased 
skill and freedom stifled the old impulse, 
silenced the testimony of the artistic soul 
to the reality of the ideal, blinded its in- 
sight into the spiritual essence of fleshly 
things. The true artist, striving to attain 
eternity, rich in the aspirations of prog- 
ress, grasping at unattainable ideas, dwin- 
dled. An Andrea del Sarto, with all his. 
technical mastery, could not emulate 
Raphael, because he had lost the spiritual 
impulse. His theme is small and lies 
within his grasp; his hands can execute 
all that his mind imagines; his concep- 
tions are bounded by his attainments. 
The same teaching which Browning en- 
forces in religion and painting, he applies 
to music. He reads the soul of music 
from within, as the art of arts, and as 
the highest interpreter of the passion and 
intuitions of the human mind. Different 
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grades of music suggest various forms of 
life, and reveal different qualities of the 
human heart. A light “ Toccata of Ga- 
luppi” hints the gay z#souciance of Ven- 
ice ; the fugue of “ Master Hugues” the 
futility of a life without meaning. But 
the soul of music and of life is revealed 
in the stately palace of sound, which the 
high emotion of Abt Vogler rears towards 
the sky, when earth aspires to Heaven, 
and Heaven stoops downwards to raise 
its splendor to itself. ‘The music dies 
away with all its suggestions of transcen- 
dental harmonies and revelations of mys- 
terious analogies between the transient 
and eternal. The enchanted structure 
disappears beyond recall; but the value 
remains. Music, inits highest inspiration, 
transcends language and even thought. 
It can only be felt, and its feeling ex- 
pressed insound. Such emotions are like 
the passion of unfulfilled aspirations, or 
the moral yearnings of mankind, or the 
artist’s intuitions which surpass his pow- 
ers of expression. They are not merely 
intimations of human possibilities, but 
pledges of human achievement, and prom- 
ises of the reality of all ideal good. 

Religious and artistic thought or feeling 
are facts of the human soul, which Brown- 
ing loves to investigate from his peculiar 
standpoint. They are windows through 
which he peers within the mind. They 
reveal to him, by their aspirations rather 
than by their attainments, the bent, scope, 
and destiny, of human nature. Their man- 
ifestations suggest the potentialities, as 
speech or conduct indicates the actuali- 
ties, of life. But as thought is above 
knowledge, so love is greater than either, 
because it is the spirit of both. Itis in 
the higher range of emotions that the 
depth and fulness of the soul is best real- 
ized ; and the most powerful of the human 
passions is love in its mystical, ideal, spir- 
itual fervor. Beauty of form, mind, or 
character, may inspire love of a certain 
kind. But in its most elemental type, 
love is the passion of soul for soul, an 
exchange of ideals, a response of depth to 
depth of human life. It is that impulse 
of being towards something external to 
itself, which is the Alpha and Omega of 
creation. 

On this high plane Browning treats love. 
The serene confidence of his general view 
of life has not hardened his tenderness. 
But it is the soul of love, the forces by 
which it is generated, not the effects which 
it produces, on which he dwells. And he 


handles his theme with a versatility, which 
includes a wide range of subtly differen- 
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tiated feeling, in each case vividly and 
dramatically illustrated. His touch is 
always singularly refined. His sentiment 
never verges on hysteria; his warmth 
never strays towards coarseness, From 
the first he is saved by his virility, from 
the second by his idealism. Love is to 
Browning one of those supreme indom- 
itable passions which upset the nice bal- 
ance of prudential motives, reveal nature 
to itself, and raise us above the earth upon 
the wings of self-sacrifice. He treats it 
as a spark of the life divine, the vital in- 
fluence of the soul, and the predestined 
test of its quality. It is life’s highest 
prize and one enduring reality. Though 
unrequited, it brings its own reward.. 
Those who have loved are better for the 
revelation, even if others win the prizes 
for which they contended. Love for love’s 
sake enriches and perfects human exist- 
ence, and blesses the lover to his life’s 
end. Itis the highest realization of per- 
sonality, and without love life is imperfect. 
In its disinterestedness, it approaches the 
ideal of divine love manifested in the flesh, 
By learning love, men learn God, and love 
in life prepares them for a life of love. 
The higher the ideal, the more perfectly 
is this work fulfilled. Nor does it end in 
wedded life. The two souls become one; 
but the union, while it supplies each with 
fresh powers, deepens to both the mean- 
ing of life, and exercises a quickenin 
influence which reveals new treasures 0 
the divine. The ideal may never be found, 
Yet, even then, its creation — unless life 
is a shadow and the soul deceit—is a 
prevision of the infinite, a promise of ulti- 
mate fruition, an intimation of eternity. 
So long as love exists, the most debased 
criminal has not passed beyond hope. At 
the last moment, like the flash of lightning 
riving the clouds, bursts the cry from a 
Guido Franceschini — 


Pompilia, will you let them murder me? 


It would be easy to trace Browning’s 
philosophy of life under further headings. 
But space is limited, and other questions 
demand attention. His characteristic 
theme has been described as the scope 
and meaning of the human soul, his dis- 
tinctive method as introspective drama, 
his favorite instrument as dramatic mono- 
logue, his special teaching as the assertion 
of individuality. If these leading features 
are correctly described, they should assist 
us to form a general estimate of his poetic 
genius. 

A considerable section of Browning’s 
early poetry, and the greater part of his 
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later verse, offend against received princi- 
ples of poetic composition. His mind 
revolted, from many different quarters, 
against fixed standards or universal laws. 
The magic of his best werk lies in his 
insistence on aN that is personal as dis- 
tinguished from whatever is general. He 
treated human life and thought froma new 
standpoint and by a new literary method. 
One part of the poet’s mission, as he 
interpreted it, was to uphold the highest 
verities of the facts of existence, the other 
to promote the fullest and freest develop- 
ment of human personality. He valued 
truth before beauty, preferred substance to 
expression, esteemed the laws of the art 
of poetry as means, not as ends in them- 
selves. He claimed and exercised his 
liberty to select, and treat, his subjects 
according to the natural instincts of his 
individual genius. The protest, which his 
mind thus made against custom and con- 
ventionality, was re-echoed in his revolt 
against the letter of the poetic art. He is 
intolerant of platitude and rhetoric; he 
has little taste for the labored point of epi- 
gram or antithesis; he disdains effective- 
ness, is careless of graceful facility, and 
spurns effeminate fastidiousness. B 
turns abrupt, quaint, ingenious, ironical, 
involved, he perplexes dulness and startles 
timidity. His aberrations of style are not 
affectations ; they are the natural expres- 
sion of a strongly marked individuality. 
But they have done him a double disser- 
vice. On the one hand, they have raised 
up a host of champions, who adduce them 
as proofs of originality, or claim that the 
value of the poet’s matter exonerates him 
from obedience to laws of form. On the 
other hand, they interpose between the 
poet and the public a mass of prejudice, 
which tests his work by preconceived 
standards, and condemns him unheard. 
Either extreme is equally unreasoning. 
Thought is essential to the highest poetry, 
but thought alone does not constitute the 
poet ; the laws of the art of poetry are not 
so rigid as to exclude the possibility of 
revision and enlargement. 

The most common charges against 
Browning may be classified into three 
groups: first, obscurity; secondly, rough- 
ness of style, ruggedness of metre, neglect 
of harmony, lack of repose, want of color, 
preference for repulsive subjects, predilec- 
tion for the grotesque; thirdly, a prepon- 
derance of intellect over poetic emotion, 
a defective sense of art and beauty, a defi- 
ciency in the moral quality of reticence. 
In the first case, obscurity of subject or 
treatment must be distinguished from ob- 
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scurity which arises from slovenliness of 
thought or expression. In the second 
group the irregularities which aid his pur- 
pose should be discriminated from those 
which are ugly excrescences. To the third 
group belongs a number of fundamental 
questions, which involve the laws of art 
and poetic form. 

Is Browning obscure? The greater part 
of Browning’s alleged obscurity arises 
from the complexity, rapidity, or dramatic 
expression, of his thought. The burden 
of his poetry is the interpretation of those 
high instincts, “ which, be they what they 
may, are yet the fountain-light of all our 
day.” To use his own phrase, he “ brews 
stiff drink.” Strength, not sweetness, is 
the characteristic of the wine which he 
distils from earth’s vineyard of “man’s 
thoughts, loves, and hates.” Pagan perfec- 
tion is impossible for modern poetry which 
deals with the deeper aspects of life : — 


To-day’s brief passion limits their range ; 
It seethes with the morrow for us, and more. 


It is always difficult to follow the opera- 
tions of thought in its higher ranges; itis 
especially difficult when the guiding mind 
moves with the elusive rapidity of an 
electric current, darting out on every side 
hints, suggestions, details, transitions, like 
the continuous repetition of galvanic 
shocks. The dramatic mode of treatment 
greatly accentuates the difficulty. The 
form demands a personal knowledge of 
the supposed speaker, an intense realiza- 
tion of the imagined character at the im- 
agined crisis of the situation. Another 
difficulty arises from Browning’s percep- 
tion of the relativity of truth, his analytic 
subtlety, his delight in knotty problems of 
mental conflict, his passion for realistic 
detail; in a word, from his insistence on 
individuality. Every poem has a central 
idea. But it is often hard to catch the 
leading inspiration. He does not deal 
with familiar states of mind, stock pas- 
sions, great actions, or large, clear charac- 
ters. He does not seek to express common 
thoughts or to assimilate himself to others. 
On the contrary, he endeavors to represent 
moments of feeling that are peculiar to 
particular individuals at one supreme crisis 
of their lives. The states of mind which 
he delights to exhibit are unfamiliar, and 
the characters complex and exceptional. 
Neither does he treat his figures, in the 
mass, with broad, simple touches. To 
Browning truth is a question of circum- 
stances. The simplest facts are for him 


complex, capable of new relations, pro- 
ductive of fresh results, varying with each 
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individual character. Detail, and differ- 
ence are therefore of the essence of his 
work, All the circumstances are often 
painted with a pre-Raphaelite fidelity, 
which obscures the central idea, but en- 
hances the effect when once the inspira- 
tion is perceived. Thus in complexity of 
subject, rapidity of thought, and dramatic 
treatment, Browning is indisputably ob- 
scure. Sustained attention, and continu- 
ous mental alertness, are required. Has 
poetry, it is often asked, the right to make 
this demand? The question brings its 
own answer. No new work of art of any 
depth can be fathomed at first sight, and 
there is always an element of strangeness 
in the highest beauty. The real question 
is, Does the reward repay the labor? 
Does the unlocked casket reveal a gem? 
In most cases the answer is in the affirma- 
tive. The reader rises the richer for his 
study, with his inward sense gladdened by 
a new and abiding picture of human life. 

Other forms of obscurity appear in his 
work, for which the poet alone is respon- 
sible, and which constitute serious de- 
fects. Without deficiencies in the sense 
of beauty and of art, they could not occur, 
Browning’s style, when at its best, is rapid, 
simple, strong. At its worst, it is abrupt, 
harsh, elliptical —a sort of mental short- 
hand. Sometimes his meaning is obscure 
from excess of condensation, or from in- 
completeness of expression. Brevity does 
not demand confusion of parts of speech, 
nor does abstruse thought require elision 
of intermediate links of its conclusions. 
But Browning is not only unintelligible 
from complexity of psychological argu- 
ment, or remoteness of allusions, or the 
attempt to pack a “big and bouncing 
thought” in one small line. He is need- 
lessly obscure from impatience to hurry 
forward, or from neglect of form for sub- 
stance. His long similes and parentheses 
introduce into English the suspended 
animation of the German who is waiting 
for his verb. His language often fails to 
attain that simplicity which is the first 
step of nature and the last of art. Thus 
Browning’s thoughts often fail to strike 
us, as great thoughts should do, with the 
clearness of a beam of light. Words, and 
especially little words, seem a barrier to 
his ideas. Like a mist round the moon, 
his language enlarges the seeming size of 
the thought while it diminishes the force 
of the ray. 

The second group of charges against 
Browning include almost all the manner- 
isms which make his poetry at first sight 
unattractive. A large portion of his lit- 





erary gymnastics are indisputably blem- 
ishes. But these outbreaks of moral and 
intellectual temerity are rather the frolic 
of an affluent genius than the affectations 
of literary vanity. As medizval illumi- 
nators luxuriated in flowery margins, so 
Browning takes genuine delight in gro- 
tesque combinations of words, and intri- 
cate whimsicalities of rhyme. Another 
class of his breaches of the law stands on 
a different footing. A distinction should 
be drawn between those irregularities 
which are really inseparable from the in- 
dividuality, realism, and dramatic form, of 
his writing, and those real defects which 
are ugly excrescences, due to a deficient 
sense of art and beauty. Every poem is 
carefully designed to execute a definite 
purpose. In this sense, each is a work of 
art. Browning writes in character, and 
his intention must be mastered before the 
critic is qualified to condemn the result. 
He employs language and metrical move- 
ment as instruments of dramatic impres- 
sion. Uncouthness may therefore form 
part of the effect which the poet desires 
to produce. The NHudibrastic doggrel, 
coinage of strange words, odd nicknames, 
unusual metaphors, ruggedness of style, 
harshness of metre, and abrupt descents 
from the heights of poetry to the depths 
of ludicrous prose, may prove repellent. 
But the question should be asked, whether 
they serve to sharpen and define the out- 
lines of the imagined mind or crisis on 
which the poet is engaged, and about 
which he is determined to say precisely 
what he means. To draw out this dis- 
tinction in detail would be a protracted 
task. One illustration must suffice. Itis 
often alleged that Browning is unmusical. 
It is forgotten that his dramatic lyrics 
cannot be criticised on the same ground 
as the melodies of Moore. They are not 
the simple expression of personal feeling ; 
they are the utterances of imaginary per- 
sons. They are dramatic in principle, 
though lyric in expression. Metrical 
movement is used as an embodiment of 
the situation or the character. Melody 
is less his object than meaning. The 
sound assists the dramatic presentment. 
It is consistent with Browning’s defective 
poetic sense that he abuses this princi- 
ple. In “ Through the Metidja to Abd-el- 
Kadr” the monotony of the rhyme is in- 
tended to convey a sense of the dizzying 
sameness of the desert. The experiment 
fails, because the effort is extra-artistic, if 
not inartistic. The same may be said 
of some of the movements which are in- 
tended to produce impressions of char- 
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acter. Sometimes sound is skilfully and 
legitimately wedded to sense. Thus, for 
instance, the meditative pathos of Andrea 
del Sarto’s frustrated hopes is attuned to 
the metrical structure of the poem, and 
the versification of “My Last Duchess ” 
is modulated to the supple fluency, patri- 
cian ease, and low-voiced suavity of the 
Italian noble. But the principle is abused 
when, as in the “ Soliloquy in the Spanish 
Cloister,” the harsh, guttural movement 
expresses the dogged, unreasoning, splen- 
etic malevolence of the Spanish Friar. 
Here it approaches a bastard realism. 

In numerous cases no plea of dramatic 
propriety can be pleaded in defence of 
Browning’s violations of the self-respect 
ofart. Buta distinction should be main- 
tained between those defects which are 
meaningless, and those irregularities 
which serve a definite, if mistaken, pur- 
pose. No excuse can be urged for the 
former. The justification of his inten- 
tional breaches of the laws of poetic com- 
position, like the defence of obscurities 
which arise from the complexity, rapidity, 
or dramatic presentation of his thought, 
depends upon considerations involved in 
the third group of charges. 

Browning did not subordinate his intel- 
lectual powers to the purposes of his art. 
If he possessed the artistic conscience, 
he often suffered its supremacy to be 
usurped. He allowed the exercise of the 
intellect to become an independent object 
of interest, and gratified to excess, and 
out of reason, his casuistry, metaphysical 
subtlety, and analytical skill. The use of 
these powers gave freshness, breadth, orig- 
inality, to his many-sided assertion of 
human individuality. Their abuse be- 
trayed him into his cardinal defects. It 
undermined his moral sense, so that he is 
rather a religious, than a moral, poet. It 
lured him to select subjects in which fail- 
ure was inevitable. Such compositions 
as “Mr. Sludge the Medium” display 
intellectual gifts of the highest order; but 
no stretch of the term can class them as 
poetic. They are thought out in prose 
and then translated into verse. They miss 
the essence though they possess the form 
of poetry. They offer no scope for the 
transfusion of the intellect with feeling. 
Though they inspire admiration of the 
poet’s cleverness, they produce no thrill 
of sympathy. The same preponderance 
of intellect over heart led Browning to 
ignore the difficulties under which he 
himself worked, or which hindered others 
in pursuit of his meaning. Exulting in 
his power of tracing the devious workings 
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of the human mind, he delighted in abnor- 
mal subjects, and lost in the pursuit of 
their complications his sense of the point 
where artistic sufficiency is attained. Not 
content to explore, he must also exhaust, 
the mysteries of human nature. Stimu- 
lated by the desire to be true to the per- 
sonality which he sought to present, he 
assigned to his characters a mass of men- 
tal or verbal gabble and garbage without 
considering whether poetic artists are jus- 
tified in such crudities. The same abuse 
of intellectual strength led him to forget 
that art is essentially representative, not 
reflective. Instead of selecting the class 
of feelings or thoughts which most power- 
fully illustrated his subject, he dissipated 
his force by endeavoring to crowd into his 
lines the whole mass of impressions to 
which his keenly susceptible nature was 
alive. 

It is an ungrateful task to dwell upon 
the faults which mar the work of one of 
the greatest minds of the century. His 
poetic gifts, though they were, in our 
opinion, unduly stunted by his speculative 
interests, were many and great. His 


satire was keen, but never cynical; his 


humor could touch the whole range from 
pathos to the pure grotesque; his irony 
could sting as well as smile. Seen at his 
best, passion, ardor, impulse, burn in his 
lines, and kindle into flame the pregnant 
reflections, acute comments, and concen- 
trated wisdom which give substance to 
his verse. When the poetic fire has laid 
firm hold upon him, it becomes, from the 
mass on which: it feeds, no mere crackling 
of the thorns, but a mighty conflagration 
radiating far and wide its vital warmth. 
His imaginative power transfigures his 
realism. His color is broad and strong, 
his wealth of imagery copious ; he scatters 
similes with the prodigality of one who 
thinks in images, and whose vocabulary is 
hieroglyphic. He had a power of obser- 
vation at once wide and microscopical, an 
intense enjoyment of life combined with 
remarkable gifts of rich illustration and 
graphic presentment, dramatic qualities 
which in their own direction have never 
been rivalled, faculties of thought that 
were at once rapid, penetrating, and 
trenchant. But as the essence of his phil- 
osophical teaching is an insistence upon 
individuality, so the strongest impression 
left by his poetry is an abiding, ever-pres- 
ent sense of the robust, substantial per- 
sonality of the poet. There is a mind 


conscious of its strength and rejoicing in 
the swiftness of its movement, —a tem- 
per full of courage, manly, sincere, and 
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resolute, —a sympathy frank, impartial, 
comprehensive,—a tenderness which is 
passionate, yet tranquil in the repose of 
strength,—a speech direct, animated, 
forcible, coming straight from the man. 
The whole work leaves behind it the sense 
of health, reality, and greatness. Had he 
illuminated his book of life with more 
common traits of human character, had he 
chosen his examples from more.ordinary 
types, or eschewed the dark nooks of na- 
ture and the desert places of the past for 
the broad, frequented highways of life, he 
would have doubled and trebled his influ- 
ence. He can never become a popular 
poet with the simple as well as the learned. 
His lines will not pass into household 
words, for his strength lies not in single 
stanzas butin totality of impression. Yet 
the value of his influence can never be 
destroyed. His hopefulness and spiritual 
energy were alike indomitable. His opti- 
mism was not facile. Without closing 
his eyes to the reality of evil, he still could 
say :— 
God’s in His heaven, 
All’s right with the world. 


The wail of pain, doubt, or despair, is 
the keynote of much of the highest poetry. 
Browning’s serene confidence robbed him 
of this pathos. But, 


If precious be the soul of man to man, 


it is this very faith in God and trust in 
man which wil! make his work immortal. 





From The Gentleman’s Magazine. 
DR. JOHN COVEL’S DIARY, 


In the year 1670 the Rev. John Covel, 
fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
was appointed chaplain to his Majesty’s 
ambassador, Sir Daniel Harvey, at Con- 
Stantinople. Previously to this he had 
distinguished himself at his college for 
his classical learning, and four years after 
he had taken his degree, in 1661, he was 
appointed to make a Latin oration in the 
hall of Christ’s College, to commemorate 
the happy return of King Charles II. to 
his ancestral throne. Proofs of his great 
learning and classical knowledge we have 
before us on every page of his volumi- 
nous diary, which reposes now in the 
original manuscript, unprinted and unread, 
amongst the multitudinous documents in 
the British Museum. It is here proposed 
to cull abstracts from this diary, illustrat- 
ing the travels of our learned divine, and 
his experiences during his seven years’ 
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stay in Turkey, at a time when that coun- 
try was almost at the zenith of its power. 
Only the exceeding minuteness of obser- 
vation and the great display of classical 
learning can have caused this diary to 
remain as itis lost to the world; it is bris- 
tling with incident and humor, and of 
exceeding value as a book of reference to 
the student of natural history and antiqui- 
ties, and the records of state ceremonies 
at Constantinople as given by an eye-wit- 
ness have, of course, a value peculiarly 
their own. Evelyn, in his diary, calls 
him “ Covel, the great Oriental traveller,” 
and having thus introduced him we will 
now let him speak almost entirely for him- 
self. 

Charles II. signed his passport for Con- 
stantinople on May 13, 1670, and wrote a 
letter to Christ’s College requiring the 
authorities there to dispense with the rule 
of residence for a fellow, so that he might 
retain the fellowship and at the same time 
act as chaplain to his Majesty’s ambassa- 
dor. 

Dr. Covel was ready to start early in 
September, but was delayed a fortnight at 
Deal by contrary winds, which time he 
occupied in minutely discussing the merits 
of shellfish and marine botany, doubtless 
so wearying the readers of his diary that 
few cared to wade through the twenty 
pages devoted to this subject. On Sep- 
tember 21, the squadron bound for the 
East set sail. “Seven general ships for 
the Levant with Captain Robinson of the 
Greenwich as admiral of the squadron,” 
and Dr. Covel was on the London Mer- 
chant, the captain of which, by name Hill, 
was, according to our traveller, an exceed- 
ingly fine fellow. 

After weary delays at Plymouth the 
squadron bid adieu to the Land’s End, 
and had by this time swelled to “ seventy- 
five sail in company.” The wind was 
high, and “ our freshmen passengers were 
all in a miserable, squeamish, and puking 
condition.” Dr. Covel was anxious to be 
ill and get it over, so he went and sat 
down “in the captain’s round-house on 
purpose to promote that design, for the 
higher any one sit within the ship the 
motion of it affects him the more.” Sev- 
eral times he went to the cook’s galley 
for a tankard of warm beer, and each time 
returned to the round-house to let it take 
its effect. Then he went down to walk 
on the deck, took a dose of “ purle royal, 
that is to say, sack and wormwood, and by 
noon I was able to eat and drink as well 
as any one.” 

September 29 the squadron was be- 
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calmed in the Bay of Biscay, and there 
they fell in with a Turkey merchant, home- 
ward bound, which told them wonderful 
stories of the Algerine pirates they had 
captured and the prisoners they had re- 
leased. They exchanged meals with the 
captain, and, says Dr. Covel, “when we 
thus treat one another, if the weather be 
fair, and wi!l permit it, we seldom fail of 
some merry fellows in every ship’s crew 
who will entertain us with several diver- 
sions, and divers sorts of odd sports and 
gambols; sometimes their homely drolls 
and farces, which in their cramped lan- 
guage they nicknamed ‘interludes ;’ some- 
times they dance about the mainmast 
instead of a maypole, and they have 
a variety of forecastle songs, ridiculous 
enough.” 

On October 12 they were in the Straits 
of Gibraltar, and the sailors of those days 
had the custom to demand passage-money 
of every one that never had passed the 
Straits before, and those that refuse to 
pay “ they seize and duck down from the 
mainyard, and into the sea. There were 
several that chose rather to be so plunged 
than to part with their money; for many 
that could swim would in calm weather 
for a small reward leap from the mainyard 
and into the sea; but they always took 
care to fall straight up (endways) upon 
their feet, with their legs close into the 
sea; for to fall otherwise so high on the 
water (especially upon the belly) would 
bruise or spoil a man.” 

Whilst in the Straits the Pearl fell foul 
of the London Merchant, and carried off 
the gallery on the larboard side, but with 
this exception they reached Malaga with- 
out misadventure, which was then the 
great halting-place for vessels en their 
voyage to and from the East. 

Dr. Covel and his friends, the chaplains- 
elect of Smyrna and Aleppo, went on 
shore, and abode in the house of one 
“ Signor Carlos, an Irishman.” 

The three divines visited with intense 
interest all the sights of the place, the 
churches and the convents, where they 
always entered into amicable discussion 
with the monks concerning miracles and 
other perverse doctrines that they held. 
Signor Carlos was their guide and inter- 
preter, and amongst other places of inter- 
est he took them to visit several nunneries, 
where, “instead of dull, mopish, vapor’d 
women, or grave, precise matrons, as we 
expected, we found as pleasant, bright, 
and airy ladies as ever I met withal else- 
where in all my life. Their particular 


chat is not worth recording, but it was ex- 
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tremely gentle, merry, and diverting; we 
passed for captains (I suppose our inter- 
preter had named us so).... My Lord 
Baltimore had there a daughter in one of 
these nunneries which we saw; she was 
but a girl, and placed there for education, 
and, undoubtedly, setting religion aside, 
it is a way of breeding infinitely beyond 
all our English schools.” 

At the hostelry, which Signor Carlos 
kept, Dr. Covel and his friends found 
their food remarkably good and cheap, 
but at night they had severe troubles. 
“ All that lay on twills and bedsteads were 
sorely bitten with little bugs, which left 
hard nobs and pimples wherever they 
seized.” Dr. Covel drew his mattress 
into the middle of the room, and was tol- 
erably free. His natural history instincts 
were keenly aroused by the study of these 
animals, and he thus discourses: ** These 
insects, so well known in all hot countries 
(but by us never seen before) are called 
chismes and chinches, and in Italian cimicz, 
from the Latin cémex,; in French fz- 
naises. They are shaped much like a 
spider, but far less, with six legs, and a 
bottled breech, the back being often red- 
dish. One of our comrades catching one 
in the night, as it was preying upon him, 
and thinking it had been a flea (after a 
slovenly custom which he had got), bit it 
with his teeth, thinking so to kill it; but 
the abominable stink set him on vomiting 
in such a manrer as he verily thought 
he had been poisoned; which made me 
amazed how it came to be prescribed in- 
wardly by the ancients as a medicine 
against fevers, unless it was that, after the 
Italian proverb, ‘one devi! drives out an- 
other ;’ but, perhaps, in wine they may go 
down whole, and not prove so nauseous.” 

The Turkey squadron left Malaga on 
October 15, and when they were off Sar- 
dinia a dispute arose between the admiral 
of the squadron and the other captains, 
about going to Tunis or not, The ad- 
miral said he had express orders to go 
there, and the other captains said they did 
not believe he had, and wished to sail 
without further delay for their destination. 
Dr. Covel and his friends were evidently 
keenly anxious to go to Tunis, and were 
greatly pleased when the admiral stuck 
to his point, and the ships were turned 
towards that harbor. On the day after 
they anchored in the bay of Tunis, Dr. 
Covel, together with some of the captains 
and passengers, hired some soldiers as a 
guard, and set off to visit the ruins of 
Carthage, and the disquisition our learned 
traveller gives on all he saw during this 
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day’s expedition, and all he knew about 
Carthage, is excessively voluminous. Now 
and then he departs from the classical and 
relates incidents of the way. What their 
guides told them was Dido’s tomb they 
decided had been elephants’ stables, and 
at length, when wearied with sight-seeing, 
they sat down to rest beneath a palm-tree, 
“a lady of the desert gave us cream, milk, 
butter, and lots of luxuries.” The cream 
had in it hair and tar which made one of 
the party sick, being put into a skin with 
the hairy side, tarred, turned in after the 
fashion common still in Spain. “ The 
lady of the desert ” was exceedingly pretty, 
and Dr. Covel gave her half a gold vene- 
tian zechin to hang with the other orna- 
ments in her hair. 

On getting back to their ship they found 
that the admiral and the English consul 
at Tunis had had a quarrel, and the ad- 
miral decided to weigh anchor and be off 
that very evening at eleven, by reason of 
which decision several of the passengers 
who had gone up to the town were left 
behind, and poor Dr. Covel, greatly to his 
disappointmert, never saw the town of 
Tunis. 

Hearing that a fleet of Algerine pirates 
was about, on leaving Tunis the squadron 
kept very close together as they sailed 
eastwards. On the ninth of November 
there were seen on the mast tops those 
mysterious lights so common in the Medi- 
terranean during electric weather, “ which 
the Italians call corpo santo, believing 
them to be bodies of saints, but our men 
would hardly be persuaded but that they 
were some hobgoblins, or fairies, or the 
enchanted bodies of witches, and we had 
many a fine story told to that purpose.” 
“I was not a little displeased with our 
men who were on the watch that night, 
because they did not call me,” but the next 
night they appeared again and Dr. Covel 
was Called to see them, and he thus de- 
scribes one: “it seemed a dim light as of 
a flame, shining through a steam or smoke 
about the bigness and shape of an ordinary 
egg.’ 

The admiral of the fleet left them when 
they were in sight of Crete, as he was 
bound elsewhere, and Captain Wiid, of 
the Mary and Martha, was appointed ad- 
miralin his stead. Before leaving, Cap- 
tain Robinson came to say good-bye, “and 
after two hours’ stay, he went off, and we 
gave him seven guns, the last three with 
shot, as a token of more respect.” The 


squadron still, however, numbered seven 
ships, and shortly after the admiral’s de- 
parture they descried another fleet of 
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seven sail coming towards them, and they 
thought that it must be the Algerine 
pirates without a doubt. They made great 
preparations for defence, and, writes Dr. 
Covel, “it was pleasure to see the great 
alacrity and readiness, 1 may say the 
eagerness, of our seamen in preparing for 
the dispute; all their hammocks were 
down in atrice, their chests and lumber 
turned out into the boats, or stived by the 
main chains, or elsewhere out of the way. 
We had a clear ship in a very little time, 
and all our men posted in their several 
quarters, and rounds of powder and ball 
provided for every gun.” 

The captain asked Dr. Covel and the 
other passengers to step down and wait 
below with the doctor the result of the 
encounter, but they pluckily refused to do 
any such thing, and were rewarded for 
their bravery by soon discovering that the 
ships were no Algerine pirates at all, but 
French cruisers in search of pirates, with 
whom they exchanged friendly visits, 
“and thus our scare fight passed over 
without any blows. My curiosity was fully 
gratified with this prelude of a battle, for 
I believe I could give a shrewd guess at 
all the rest, and that I then thought enough. 
Though, indeed, I did not see the least 
sign of fear or want of courage in any 
one, yet I: suppose all of us were well sat- 
isfied and pleased to sleep that night in a 
whole skin.” 

For some days the squadron lay be- 
calmed off Cape Malea, close to an island 
known then as Cervi, now as Elaphonis, 
a bare rock between Cythera and the Mo- 
rea. To get water and provisions, and to 
reconnoitre the island, boats were sent, on 
one of which Dr. Covel went. They chose 
an open space for landing for fear of any 
ambuscade, and soon an old Greek came 
down to them from the mountain “in a 
poor patched habit, in a thick, coarse 
jacket, a woollen shirt, with no stockings 
nor shoes, but only some pieces of raw 
hide of an ox or bull, and were laced on 
the soles of his feet with the hair side in- 
ward, which I suppose never go off till 
time and rottenness separate them. Old 
Hesiod was born not very far from hence, 
and I thought we had had one of his old 
acquaintance risen from the dead, and 
come to us, his coat and socks and shirt 
being exactly in his Boeotian fashion; he 
had a skull cap on, the border of which 
was a lambskin, which he pulled off and 
came boldly to us. I spoke as good school 
Greek to him as I could in our pronuncia- 
tion, but my language seemed as perfect 
gibberish to him as his did to me.” 
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A Greek sailor acted as interpreter, and 
after the old man had told them many lies 
he pretended to go off to search for some 
food for them, “ and he answered all along 
with such a show of innocent simplicity, 
as we were much pleased with him, and I 
gave him a Tonbridge knife which I had 
in my pocket, and every one likewise gave 
him something, which he received with 
a wonderful submissive reverence, very 
grateful of our kindness.” 

Meanwhile all the captains and lots of 
the crew came on to the island, and Cap- 
tain Wild told them a yarn of “ howin 1664 
three worthy merchants and six or seven 
others were grapt by the natives at this 
spot, and had to pay sixteen hundred dol- 
lars; so we kept in little bodies by the 
shore, where there were small thickets of 


juniper and myrtle with their berries ripe,. 


and we had excellent sport in killing field- 
fares and thrushes. After a while two or 
three of our commanders invited us to a 
collation, and as we were set in the shade 
under some pieces of rocks, we saw some 
of our men straggling up the mountain 
against the captain’s orders.” 

Presently some shots were heard, and 
“we saw several of the stragglers posting 
down in wonderful haste.” Then they 
saw men with cutlasses rushing down, and 
“the rogues from the thicket were so many 
that our seamen and the gentlemen with 
them threw down their arms and took to 
their heels, all coming down without their 
arms, most without their hats, some with 
but a piece of a shoe; their feet and legs 
being battered and torn, and their bodies 
bruised with rushing through the shrubs, 
and jumping down precipices.” 

Four of the seamen were captured by 
the rogues, two of the crew of the Mary 
and Martha, one of the Levant Merchant, 
and a fourth cf the Thomas and Francis. 
This last they had slightly wounded on 
the face, and left him bound with three 
rogues to guard him; but being a stout 
fellow he broke the cords with which his 
hands were bound, knocked down the three 
men and escaped. But the other three 
captives were not so fortunate. Dr. Covel 
and his friends at lunch, who had witnessed 
this scene, immediately rushed to the res- 
cue; but the admiral of the squadron 
called them back, thinking the enemy 
were too numerous; so the rogues made 
off to some boats they had, and crossed 
over to the mainland, “and with our 
glasses we could discover our poor cap- 
tives amongst them bound.” 

Then they all returned to their ships 
very sad, and “after some little conference 
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with all the captains, we jointly agreed to 
contribute to their ransom, and every one 
setting down their good-will, we had that 
night subscribed about fifteen hundred 
dollars, the poorest seaman giving some- 
thing.” Next morning the admiral sent 
out his boat, and Dr. Covel went in that 
belonging to his ship, all carrying white 
flags of truce; they rowed all round the 
island and sought all over it, “ but not one 
man appeared to treat with us or to take 
the least notice of us; wherefore the 
money that was collected was deposited in 
the hands of the consul at Smyrna, and 
about two years after the poor slaves were 
found in the galleys and redeemed ; though 
they proved most ungrateful wretches, for 
I heard that when they got to England 
they offered to sue their captains for their 
wages, which they pretended was due to 
them for all that time.” 

On November 17 the squadron set sail 
again, and passing through the islands 
with no further adventures, they reached 
Smyrna on the twenty-fourth. 

On the thirtieth Dr. Covel joined a cara- 
van of twenty-three on a visit to Ephesus, 
for, says he, “this road is very dangerous 
by reason of the thieves who lurk in the 
thickets and dens that are upon it, and 
many bones of men lie scattered upon the 
ground.” Dr. Covel was very keen to pur- 
sue his botanical researches on this jour- 
ney, for “the mountain was spread with 
many rare plants and shrubs, but our cara- 
van would not stay one half minute for all 
the curiosities in nature.” However, at 
Ephesus he had plenty of time for making 
a close examination of the ruins, and again, 
as.at Carthage, he fills many pages of his 
diary with a learned disquisition on all he 
saw. He copied all the inscriptions that 
came in his way, and made elaborate plans 
and drawings of the various sites; also 
visited all the spots of interest in connec- 
tion with Greek superstition, and was ex- 
cessively amused at the story related to 
him of the “ Cave of the Seven Sleepers,” 
which says how seven Christian youths, 
in the reign of Decius, were murdered and 
buried in this cave, but their bodies never 
decayed, and they came to life again in the 
thirty-eighth year of the younger Theodo- 
sius, three hundred and seventy years 
afterwards. Like Rip Van Winkle, they 
were somewhat puzzled at all they saw, 
but when they came to pay for some pur- 
chases in the market with coins of Decius, 
they were had up and put in prison. How- 
ever, at the trial they proved their identity, 
and the heretics who disbelieved in the 
resurrection were converted. 
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The squadron did not leave Smyrna till 
December 24, and Dr. Covel passed his 
leisure time in shooting in the swamps, by 
reason of which he caught an ague which 
kept him on the sick-list till their arrival 
at Constantinople on the thirty-first, a Sat- 
urday, “and next day, being New Year’s 
day, I entered upon my employment.” 

“When I went to get my books and 
other things on shore the customers ript 
open my trunks and boxes, and searched 
and rifled everything; at last I missed 
nothing but ‘ Niceron’s Thaumaturgus,’ 
which, I shrewdly suspect, was filched 
from me by one who was, indeed, called a 
Christian, but had not, it seems, the hon- 
esty of a common Turk.” 

Dr. Covel’s account of Constantinople, 
where he remained for six years and more, 
is of especial value from an archeological 
point of view, clearing up many vexed 
questions of topography, for he made a 
minute investigation into everything, when 
the Turks had only carried on their work 
of destruction for two instead of four cen- 
turies. Unfortunately, however, for us, 
his diary on matters connected with daily 
life and adventure is only full when he 
went for a journey, but out of its lengthy 
pages we can cull many points which are 
to us interesting, as showing the life there 
over two hundred years ago. Our English 
“factories,” as they were called, were at 
that time particularly flourishing, and our 
colony was governed by the ambassador’s 
court, under very liberal capitulations 
granted by the sultan. Speaking of the 
then common custom of smuggling, Dr. 
Covel says: “ Now as to these matters, I 
must say this great truth, that no nation 
have had or yet hath, so general a reputa- 
tion amongst them for right down honesty 
and upright dealing as all our worthy En- 
glish factories have.” 

As to the general life at Constantinople, 
Dr. Covell speaks of it with great content- 
ment. He lived with Sir Daniel Harvey, 
our ambassador, their table was furnished 
with luxuries both from the East and from 
the West, and “we never want store of 
the noble Smyrna wine to excite a decent 
mirth; ” “no city for that matter could be 
more convenient;” but as to the climate 
Dr. Covel did not like it at all, owing to 
its frequent changes, “which sometimes 
may surprise the careless with aguish dis- 
tempers ; insomuch as it occasioned this 
quibble in a merry old gentleman of our 
factory, that this city was the In-constanti- 
nople.” His chief amusement seems to 


have been archeological investigations 
amongst the strange alleys and quaint 
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sights of Stamboul. He writes pages and 
pages of the buildings he saw there, accu- 
rately describes the walls as they were 
then, and relates how the Seven Towers 
were a State prison in his time. “ Mon- 
sieur Beaujeu, a knight of Malta, being 
taken cruising, was kept there some while, 
and just before my arrival he made his 
escape.” Dr. Covel had the details of 
this direct from the French ambassador, 
but he appears to have looked upon it as 
a distinct misfortune to himself, for “the 
governor of the Seven Towers was stran- 
gled, and the Turks were upon this acci- 


'dent more scrupulous, and all my time 


would not let us, or any other foreigners, 
go into the Seven Towers to view it.” 

Dr. Covel took especial interest in the 
Greek Church, and was a constant vis- 
itor at the house of the patriarch at the 
Phanar. 

On November 26, 1671, Dr. Covel was 
at the consecration of a new patriarch, 
Dionysios, Archbishop of Larissa, and his 
account of it is very amusing. It would 
appear that, owing to jealousies always 
inherent in the Greeks, one faction had 
succeeded in turning out the patriarch 
Parthenios, and obtained the election of 
Dionysios in his stead. All the metropol- 
itans and three ex-patriarchs assembled to 
vote in the sacristy, and, the election being 
over, “‘ out came the three patriarchs with 
their pastoral staves in their hands; they 
were prettily colored like your gaudy to- 
bacco pipes with four globular joints, the 
cross on the handle, at the top of which 
were two serpents’ heads, yellow like 
gold.” 

They then arranged themselves at the 
new patriarch’s side, and the /ogothetes 
read the declaration from the pulpit, 
denouncing the ex-patriarch Parthenios, 
“wherein he made him the veriest rogue 
in the world, calling him dc@Bodo¢ xaxoipyog 
Tov datuévev dovdog, and at the end called 
him ‘thrice accursed,’ whereat the metro- 
politans, wagging their hand, cried out, 
‘Let him be accursed.’ The French am- 
bassador, and we Franks, and many 
Greeks could not but smile, and my dra- 
goman told me that if this one be turned 
out, and Parthenios restored, the other 
faction will anathematize him.” The cere- 
mony was concluded with salutations and 
mass, after which a metropolitan preached 
from the text, Matthew v. 8, “And com- 
ing to speak of Parthenios, he compared 
him to Lucifer and the bad Angels.” 

Dr. Covel’s position as chaplain to the 
ambassador gave him insight into many 
curious things, and a rare opportunity of 
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seeing the sights of the town to the best 


advantage. On one occasion, tying on the 
ambassador’s table, he was much amused 
to see a letter from the sultan addressed 
to his Majesty Charles II. thus : — 

“To the glorious amongst the Princes 
and great Lords of Jesus, the supreme 
judge of the nation of the Messiah, and 
governor of all the Nazarene affairs, Lord 
of honor and greatness and respect, who 
is solicitous of honor, Charles the Second, 
King of England, whose end God conclude 
with all happiness and grandeur.” 

Charles II. directed his reply, “ To the 
most High and Mighty Emperor, Sultan, 
Mahometan Chief, Lord and Commander 
of the Mussulman Kingdom, sole and su- 
preme Monarch of the Eastern Empire.” 

In the year 1674 Sir Daniel Harvey 
died, and Dr. Covel was sent to Smyrna 
on the ship Dagger, with the body of his 
lord, to transfer it to a merchantship 
bound for England. He thus describes 
this melancholy event: “On April 10 I 
put my dear Lord Harvey’s body on board 
the Centurion. The great cabin was 
hanged, and the floor covered with mourn- 
ing; round about were fastened scutch- 
eons, and the steerage was hanged like- 
wise. My lord’s body was taken off the 
Dagger into the Centurion longboat, and 
then covered with a rich velvet pall, bor- 
dered with white sarcenet and satin. At 
the head of the corpse was fixed my lord’s 
achievement in a square frame standing 
on one of the corners. At the head of 
the boat were his six trumpeters and his 
drummer. The Advice’s longboat towed 
it forward, and in it were his six trum- 
peters and his drummer, all sounding a 
dead march as it went forward in a round. 
The consul’s (Mr. Ricaut) boat followed, 
after that many of the factory in other 
boats. Atits reception into the Centurion, 
there were three volleys of small shot and 
thirty guns fired. The Advice fired twen- 
ty-eight. All the general ships and others 
in port fired some twelve, some fourteen, 
some sixteen guns. The body was put 
down into the hold, and a cenotaph stood 
in the great cabin covered with the pall. 
The great scutcheon was displayed at the 
head. Six great tapers were burning by, 
in six great silver candlesticks. I dis- 
tributed forty dollars amongst the officers 
of the Centurion, and sent a cask of nine- 
teen métres of wine amongst the sea- 
men.” 

Before going on shore Dr. Covel and 
the mourners had a very good meal, and 
were “right civilly treated,” by the officers 
of the Centurion. The consul brought 
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several flagons of good Smyrna wine, Mr. 
Temple brought twenty flagons, as well as 
“several fresh provisions,” and the next 
day Dr. Covel returned to Constantinople 
on the Mary and Martha, and stopped at 
Tenedos on the way. 

Of daily life in Constantinople Dr. Covel 
does not tell us much. Whenever he 
sees a curious sight or religious function 
he jots it down. For instance, it pleased 
him much to see the superior of a monas- 
tery, Demetrios by name, on Easter day, 
wash the feet of twelve of the fraternity, 
and all the Turkish sights he saw to great 
advantage. “The Turks at Bairam, and 
at all victories, and at the births of the 
princes, make great mirth. It happened 
that the sultana was delivered of a sec- 
ond son this Ramazan, so the mirth was 
put off till the Bairam, and then it was 
doubled. All were mad for three nights 
and three days; every shop open, and 
dressed up with lamps, flowers, etc. Many 
candle machines with pretty figures, pup- 
pet plays, dances, etc., but the janizzaries’ 
chambers were the finest sight.” 

By far the most valuable part of Dr. 
Covel’s diary is that which minutely re- 
lates a journey which he took with his 
new lord, Sir James Finch, to Adrianople, 
to present his credentials to the sultan, 
Mohamed IV., who at that time was hold- 
ing his court there, and unusual festivities 
were taking place. 

On May 2, 1675, “ upon a Sunday, after 
morning prayer and a sermon, we set out, 
being about a hundred horsemen. My 
lord and Sir Thomas Baines rode in a 
kind of double horse litter, used by the 
great men in Turkey, drawn by four mules 
covered with fine wrought cloth.” This 
conveyance, Dr. Covel tells us, being 
translated, may be called a “running 
seat.” Four muleteers were in attendance, 
and two “ fire-carriers,” namely, two men 
who went in advance, each holding a great 
staff with an iron at the end “like our 
beacons,” into which at night time they 
put firwood torches. These they always 
put up before the door of the house in 
which the ambassador slept, or before his 
tent, and said a prayer “ for my lord signor, 
the ambassador, and all the company, par- 
ticularly naming every one, the treasurer, 
the secretary, papas or chaplain, drago- 
man, etc.” ‘ My lord had also a coach 
which went by empty with six horses, 
postillions, trappings, etc. The dragoman 
had his coach and four. I among the rest 
was appointed to have a coach and three 
to carry my clothes and other baggage, as 
likewise I had my servant and a groom to 
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look after my horses. There were sixty 
of these wagon coaches in all.” 

As he went along in his coach and three 
Dr. Covel imagined that he was driving 
in the lineal descendant of the ancient 
triga, and he made minute observations 
all along the route as to ruins, botany, the 
state of the country, etc. His account of 
the roads and bridges is very interesting, 
proving, as it does, the retrograde policy 
of the Turks during the succeeding two 
hundred years. He tells us that he gives 
detailed accounts of these “that you may 
see the Turks are neither niggards nor 
fools, in their public works, for I assure 
you I never saw stronger work than 
among them, and some things are as fine 
and neat as we can possibly show.” He 
further explains that much of this excel- 
lent system of public works was due to 
the energy of Mahomet Vizierarém, who 
lies buried in the mosque of Eyoub at 
Constantinople. “It is reported of him 
that he repaired all the public bridges in 
the Turk’s territory from Adrianople unto 
the bounds of Persia, and built as many 
mosques and khans as there are days in 
the year, and by this means continued to 
be vizier for the exceeding long time of 
forty years.” 

“In Turkey,” says Dr. Covel, “you 
must take your quilt, or lay on the bare 
ground, and you must take your provisions, 
or live upon barley and chopped straw with 
your horses.” The company in question 
always fared exceedingly well, for * being 
so many we had a man who always went 
before to every stage and bought in mut- 
tons, beefs, veals, and the like, what he 
could.” 

At the first stage, Ponte Piccolo, “my 
lord and all us that belonged to his court ” 
were lodged at a Turkish college, built 
by Sultan Solyman for the education of 
twenty students, “and they, according to 
their statutes, at night came and brought 
us two or three great platters of their pot- 
tage made of rice and onions, etc., and for 
every one a loaf of their bread. Any great 
personage passing that way may lodge 
there, and cannot be denied neither room, 
nor this entertainment; they get well by 
it, for at parting every great man leaves 
some charity to them, as we also did.” 

At Selibria they left the coast-line and 
struck inland, entering “into a plain 
‘champion’ country, scarce a tree to be 
seen, by which you may imagine what 
brave hunting and hawking the grand 
signor hath here.” 

At one place they tarried, named Tchor- 
lou, Dr. Covel notifies to us one of the 
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points which, by being aggravated during 
the lapse of years, has ended in the ruin 
of most of the provincial Turkish towns. 
“Here there were once four hundred 
Greek families, now shrunk to little over 
forty; yet they are forced to pay the same 
haratch (poll tax) and other duties, for the 
grand signor’s lead cannot sink; he will 
lose nothing of what once is settled to 
him, which comes to one thousand dollars 
per annum, just as they did before, which 
makes the poor creatures yearly break 
and run away.” 

A very grand reception awaited them at 
Adrianople. Six miles from the city, at 
“the page’s fountain,” they were met by 
all the French and Dutch who belonged 
to Pera, and had come to Adrianople to 
join in the festivities, and see the sights. 
The grand signor sent twelve of his own 
horses, beautifully caparisoned, for the 
English ambassador and his suite. “I 
left my own,” says Dr. Covel, “and took 
one of them whose bridle, saddle, great 
stirrups, breast-plate, buttock-cloth, etc., 
were all of beaten gold and silver, or else 
most richly embroidered ... my lord’s 
horse’s furniture was set out with jewels 
and pearls most gloriously.” 

At the city gate they were met by two 
court officials in cloth of gold and silver, 
with rich furs, mounted on horses with 
furniture suitable to their rank, and sev- 
enty attendants. The first street they 
passed through was lined with janizzaries, 
and then “ we were conducted with all this 
train toa house appointed for my lord’s 
lodging, and that street had janizzaries 
likewise on both sides. There the Turks 
and strangers left us. The house we first 
were allotted was the damn’d’est, con- 
founded place that ever mortal man was 
putin, It was a Jew’s house, not half big 
enough for my lord’s family ; a mere nest 
of fleas, and bugs, and rats, and mice, and 
stench, surrounded with kennels of nasty, 
beastly Jews. We made shift that night.” 

Sir James Finch sent a message at once 
to the grand vizier, who saw that the En- 
glish ambassador and his suite were more 
suitably lodged ; and next day Sir James 
had an interview with the grand vizier, 
and lodged with him his messages and 
papers from the king of England. 

Adrianople just then was very gay, all 
the European courts had “residents ” 
there; and the resident of Germany, 
Count Kingsberg, was Dr. Covel’s espe- 
cial friend. Accordingly he and Sir James 
Finch determined to ask him a question 
which had vexed them much of late. “ We 
had been informed by a worthy gentleman 
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that at Tokay, in Hungary, the vines 
(which make the best wine in the world, 
if you believe the Council of Trent) very 
often bear grapes with stones in them of 
massy gold.” “ He confirmed it to be very 
true; but ina more modest way than we 
heard it recounted before: to wit, that the 
wine is very heavy, and sometimes here 
and there will certainly be found in the 
grapes a stone of pure gold, as he himself 
was presented with two or three such 
grapes ; for it seems they can know which 
are such grapes before they break them. 
Discoursing the point, he defended the 
possibility of it, asking how pearls are 
found in oysters, or little chalk stones in 
gouty men’s hands.” 

One of the chief ceremonies at which 
Dr. Covel was present, and to a minute 
description of which he devotes many 
closely written pages of his diary, was the 
circumcision of Prince Mustapha, and at 
all the attendant festivities special atten- 
tion was shown to the English ambassador 
and his suite. “You can imagine what 
strange, prodigious civility all Franks 
found everywhere at these festivals... . 
I have been twenty times myself carried 
in to see the sights, when all Turks have 
been sent away. They took the greatest 
pride that we should see, and at least seem 
to admire everything. I have been many 
times very, very near the grand signor 
myself with my hat and in my hair, both 
of which they hate like the devil.” 

The court at Adrianople at this time 
indulged in all manner of festivities and 
rejoicings ; hawking parties were held in 
the neighboring “ champion country,” and 
at all these the English visitors were hand- 
somely entertained. But, as the summer 
heats intensified, a great visitation of the 
plague devastated the town, and during all 
this time Dr. Covel and the ambassador 
remained near Adrianople. They first of 
all retired toa little village about half a 
mile out of the town; aad then the plague 
came there too, and they retired to their 
tents. Dr. Covel, who must have had 
plenty of experience of this malady in 
England, seems to have treated it with a 
light heart, and daily to have gone into the 
infected city. He thus describes their 
life: “I assure you that there is no pre- 
servative likea merry heart and a drain of 
the bottle. We lost our baker and three 
more of our servants, but the rest escaped 
— blessed be God! There was not a man 
of us but was amongst plaguy people 
daily. Count Bacareschir came and dined 
with my lord, and drank with us with a 
plague sore upon him, of which he died 
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next morning. I thought no more of meet- 
ing a dead corpse than a dead cat, some- 
times as many as twenty in a morning, 
when I went to Mr. North’s house.” 

They occupied themselves during this 
period in making excursions in the neigh- 
borhood of Adrianople; and Dr. Covel 
has much to say about the superstitions 
and folk-lore of the people, who wore 
charms and amulets, “ wolves’ teeth, frogs’ 
legs, etc., set in silver round their necks ;” 
and at one place where they stopped he 
says: “Our janizzary chanced to catch a 
bat ; he rejoiced exceedingly, and borrow- 
ing a zechin from me (the ceremony must 
be done with gold, or it is not worth a far- 
thing), he cut the throat of it therewith, 
pronouncing the name of God and other 
conceits; he saved every drop of the 
blood in cotton and kept it as a most 
divine thing; by this he said he could 
make friends with any one, love in woman, 
in fine, preserve himself and us from all 
evil.” On the day following they were 
caught ina terrific thunderstorm, and the 
lightning struck the ground close to them ; 
“and all the world will not persuade that 
fellow but that the blood of his bat pre- 
served us.” 

On July 27th, Sir James Finch was 
granted an audience with his Majesty 
Sultan Mahomed IV., which interesting 
ceremony Dr. Covel describes minutely. 
At break of day two messengers came to 
their tents to fetch them to the palace; 
“and we may have as many attendants by 
paying a zecchin a-piece.” Sir James 
Finch was satisfied with the modest num- 
ber of fifty. 

At the entrance to, the palace they were 
received by the head pasha. “This man 
walked with a great silver staff in his hand 
(as big as the Cambridge beadle’s) before 
my lord, to show him where to make his 
reverence.” Marching thus through files 
of janizzaries they came to the divan, 
where the seats and benches and floor 
were covered with embroidered silk, and 
where the great pashas were all assembled 
— the secretary pasha to write down the 
orders, and the grand vizier. ‘“ Above 
him was a lattice, and, as we guessed, the 
sultana was there.” Many other pashas 
sat round the divan, and several men of the 
law. The divan was eight or nine yards 
square, and “ my lord was placed in one 
corner with his two dragomans, and all we 
stood with our backs to the court. We 
might turn sideways to look out, but one 
or two turning their backs to the vizier 
were reprehended as guilty of too much 
rudeness.” 
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As soon as they were all settled in their 
places, three hundred and twenty purses 
of money were brought in and laid in 
thirty-two heaps upon the floor before the 
vizier, each purse being of the value of 
five hundred dollars. ‘“ You must know,” 
says Dr. Covel, “ that the janizzaries and 
soldiers about the court are paid once a 
month in this manner before the vizier 
and the divan; but now the pay-day was 
put off till my lord’s audience, it being a 
thing usually done at all ambassador’s 
audiences, merely for to show the gran- 
deur and glory of the empire.” 

After the payment of the janizzaries, 
basins and towels were brought in and the 
ambassador and his suite were washed 
prior to partaking of a meal, at which Dr. 
Covel sat at a little table with my lord’s 
secretary, Mr. Cook, and the rest of the 
merchants dined in the outer room, with 
the rest of the establishment after the 
divan had been served, “All the tables 
were served alike, with twenty dishes of 
meat set on at atime, and scarcely was it 
tasted than it was removed.” Dr. Covel 
gives a list of the dishes, and, “about 
half-way of this horse feast we watered 
with a hearty draught of excellent lemon 
sherbet, which was brought in a large 
finger-bowl.” 

After this meai they were again washed 
and then invested with caftans prior to 
being introduced into the august presence 
in the Seraglio. Then they sat and waited 
patiently for three-quarters of an hour 
until Sir James got his summons to at- 
tend. All the suite, including Dr. Covel, 
accompanied him to the outer door, and 
five were appointed to go in. The poor 
doctor here had a grievous disappoint- 
ment, for he was not one of the lucky five 
and had to stop outside, “although my 
lord promised me before that I should in- 
fallibly be one that should goin. For my 
own part I repined not at all, for I have 
seen the grand signor again and again, 
and those that did go in can only say they 
did so; for as to anything they saw then, 
the devil of any the least account could 
they give.” 

Mr. North, Mr. Hyet, and the chancel- 
lor were sent out almost immediately they 
had been in, and had made a grovelling 
obeisance on the ground before the sultan. 
In fact, Dr. Covel, in a quaint fashion of 
his own, calculated that they were only 
in the presence for “48 of my pulses, 
which is not above half a minute... . My 
lord stayed after them about 200 of my 
pulses.” After our ambassador had read 
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Charles’s letter to the dragoman, the dra- 
goman gave it to the grand vizier, and the 
grand vizier “laid it by the grand signor’s 
right hand, upon his bolster, who cast a 
kind of scornful eye towards it, ... and 
so, without one word or compliment pass- 
ing, they were all led out again. This 
my lord told me himself, and his secretary 
and the dragoman confirmed it.” 

Dr. Covel questioned the ambassador 
closely as to what he saw. “ And my lord 
told me that the grand signor was set 
leaning upon a bed, and had put on a most 
severe, terrible, stately look; the bed had 
four posts like ours, but whether with 
or without curtains, valences, etc., like 
ours, is not said. The counterpane was 
of crimson velvet, embroidered and flow- 
ered with pearls, and round the edges 
went eight rows of the same, all as big 
and as fair as ever he saw in a necklace. 
The floor was crimson satin, embroidered 
likewise, and wrought with gold wire.” 
But Dr. Covel, after relating all the am- 
bassador told him of the impression that 
the sultan’s dress made on him, the jew- 
elled chest, and the gorgeous appearance 
of the room, ill-naturediy adds: “ But I 
question much whether my lord could 
make out these particulars.” 

On August 10 Dr. Covel describes a 
visit which he, in company with the am- 
bassador, paid to the mufti, whom he thus 
quaintly describes. “ He was a swarthy 
man, yet with a good-natured countenance, 
his beard somewhat grey (being above 
fifty-four years old, as is commonly said), 
the left corner something longer than the 
other; a full eye; a lean, discreet nose; 
well-fashioned mouth and teeth; his fore- 
head of a middle height; serene brow; 
cheeks inclining to leanness, but no ways 
a mortified look.” 

During all these visits the plague was 
at its height, “and several, I assure you, 
came amongst us with plague sores run- 
ning upon them, and once at the vizier’s 
there was a fellow gave me a dish of 
coffee, who had then about him two filthy 
sores, and after he had served us with 
coffee, by chance talking with some of our 
merchants, told them that he had lost 
three children the week before, and that 
he had been sick unto death, but now his 
swellings were broke he was much better. 
The Turks use no other antidote against 
the plague than a multitude of issues.” 

About this time there visited Adrianople 
a great Turkish preacher, whose influence 
over the people, Dr. Covell tells us, was 
“more than a pope.” His name was Vani 
Effendi, and Dr. Covel describes him as 
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“a hunchbacked old coxcomb with crabbed 
countenance.” Sir Thomas Baines appar- 
ently took great delight in this man and 
had many interviews with him and reli- 
gious controversies. On one occasion Sir 
Thomas asked Vani whether women would 
be in Paradise? to which the preacher 
replied: “* They shall have many there of 
those which were here, and who lived well 
and virtuously according to their law, and 
besides God will create many others ; but 
of the two sorts, those that go from hence 
will be the better, because their obedience 
hath already been tried and proved. He 
said that wicked men commonly drew 
their wives down to Hell with them, yet 
if the wife be virtuous, she may go to 
Heaven.” 

On September 6 our ambassador re- 
ceived the capitulation from the sultan 
renewed, and having settled all his busi- 
ness satisfactorily he prepared to return 
to Constantinople with his suite. On the 
nineteenth they started back, and on reach- 
ing the capital they found the plague just 
as bad there. “ Upon the death of the 
footboy in our house, my lord and Sir 
Thomas with four servants withdrew to a 
house out of town, and I and some gentle- 
men from Smyrna went to Broussa.” 
Here Dr. Covel gives us an interesting 
account of the city, which was the capital 
of the Ottoman sultans before the capture 
of Adrianople ; also of the mineral baths 
there, and of his ascent to the summit of 
Mount Olympus, which rises just behind 
the town, “and certainly,” he adds, “I 
should have been highly pleased with my 
voyage had not a sad accident embittered 
all to me. One of the gentlemen, Mr. 
Cody, my dear friend, fell sick of a high 
fever which we feared was the plague; 
all the rest of the company left me and 
my man alone with him, and after thirteen 
days he died there,” and then Dr. Covel, 
having buried him in the Armenian 
Church at Broussa, went for a little tour 
to some neighboring towns prior to return- 
ing to his post at Constantinople. 

The following year, 1676, is not marked 
by any special event in Dr. Covel’s diary 
except a visit to Smyrna, and in the latter 
part of that year and the beginning of the 
next he made an interesting tour to Nico- 
media, Nicaea, and other places, where he 
found many things which delighted his 
archeological soul. On his return from 
there he stopped on the islands now known 
as Princes Islands. In the monastery on 
Chalki he stayed some time and there saw 
the tomb “of our first English ambassa- 
dor, Sir Edward Barton. He lies buried 
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here without the outer gate to the right 
hand. His arms are rudely done, but I 
take them to be three stags’ heads above. 
It was cut by a Turk; thence came all the 
mistakes in the writing, and at the bottom 
are three cypresses, which are commonly 
Sir Edward 
Barton, our first ambassador to the Porte, 
was sent out by Queen Elizabeth, and hav- 
ing died at Constantinople he was buried 
on Princes Island. April 2, 1667, was a 
day of great rejoicing for Dr. Covel. “ This 
day in the year 1638 I was born at two 
o’clock in the morning, being Monday, and 
it pleased me to see so many things meet 
this day, whereby I may reckon it my sec- 
ond birth. Just at two o’clock Antonio 
called us to go to ‘the Alloy.’ This day 
I left Stamboul, which for many reasons I 
may well liken to the prison of my moth- 
er’s belly.” 

When they were on their ship the grand 
vizier came on board to bid Sir James 
Finch and his suite adieu, accompanied 
by all the principal inhabitants of Constan- 
tinople, bringing with them many valuable 
presents. On this return journey Dr. Covel 
visited many interesting places and gives 
an account of many things he saw. They 
stopped a few days at Tenedos and then 
at Mount Athos. Dr. Covel gives us a 
full and interesting account of all the mon- 
asteries thereon, and after stopping at 
Lemnos, Chios, and Mitylene, they left 
the Grecian Archipelago and set sail for 
Italy. They visited Naples, Florence, 
Venice, Padua (where the doctor had to 
get a dispensation to eat meat in Lent), 
Milan, and travelling through Switzerland 
and France they reached London on the 
2oth of January, 1678. Dr. Covel makes 
some quaint comparisons between London 
and what he had seen abroad, but a note 
appended to the fly-leaf of the diary is 
certainly most interesting to us now. 
This entry is as follows :— 

“February 12, 1679, was Black Sunday, 
so dark about nine or ten o’clock for about 
half an hour, as candles were lighted in 
most churches in London; it is thought it 
came partly from a misty, thick air, partly 
from a very black, thick cloud, which, 
being low, hindered in the third place the 
smoke to rise high, which increased the 
thickness of the air. I am informed the 
like hath been often before. Mr. Standish 
was lighted home with a torch about three 
in the afternoon.” 

Dr. Covel now settles down again in 
England, and we have from his pen sev- 
eral works on gardening and fruit trees, 
which account for the rather wearisome 
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botanical treatises dispersed through his 
diary. He was made Lady Margaret pro- 
fessor at Cambridge, and in his latter days 
he wrote a work entitled “ The Interpreter 
of Words and Terms;” this work was 
proclaimed and ordered to be destroyed, 
for, says the proclamation, “it is in some 
points very derogatory to the supreme 
power of this crown,” and this unfortunate 
termination to Dr. Covel’s magnum opus 
provided Mr. Disraeli the elder with a 
chapter in his work on the misfortunes of 
authors. 

This misfortune could not have weighed 
very heavily on his mind, for he lived, 
as many another college don has done, 
who is fond of “a drain at ye bottle,” to 
the advanced age of eighty-five. 

J. THEODORE BENT. 


From Temple Bar. 
POOR MRS. CARRINGTON. 


THE boy’s letter has taken me back ten 
years. His strange confession has brought 
the scent of the hay and the babble of the 
brook into my dingy Temple chambers, 
The dust from my books makes me sneeze, 
the sultry sky seems lower, the brown river 
is muddier and heavier, the trees in the 
Embankment garden are black and shriv- 
elled with the smoke and the heat. Lon- 
don in August is not so pleasant as I 
fancied; I would like to bein Devonshire, 
in the little ragged street of Lippleford, or 
on the little bridge by the vicarage, watch- 
ing the limpid Lipple glide beneath my 
feet. The Lipple is so different from the 
Thames. It is an idle little vagrant of a 
stream, with no work to do— for turning 
a mossy mill-wheel once in five miles is 
not labor —so it is no credit to it that it 
keeps itself cleaner and brighter than the 
poor old hard-working Londoner. If I 
were at Lippleford I could answer that 
letter from Master Frank, my cousin, easily 
enough. Some things may be said so 
easily that are so hard to write. I would 
give him a good talking to—a “good 
jaw,” he would call it. Buta man of the 
world of thirty is privileged to jawa callow 
youth of eighteen occasionally ; and if ever 
my ardent cousin wanted a wholesome 
“ jJawing,” he wants it now. 

It is five years since I was at Lipple- 
ford; and what Lippleford was then, it 
must be now. It never changes, or has 
changed, for betier or worse, in the mem- 
ory of man. Even the railway has avoided 
it. Trade it has none, and the hand of the 





speculative builder has never set its brutal 
mark on its face. I lived for four years 
with my Uncle Peyton at Lippleford 
House, which is known only as “the 
House.” The house is on a hill, and its 
wooded slopes run down into the sparkling 
stream. The Lipple, whichis only spoken 
of in these parts as “ ¢he river,” whatever 
the Ordnance Survey may choose to call 
it, after tumbling and brawling down from 
the purple uplands in the distance, con- 
sents to glide in a tranquil leisure over its 
shallow bed of brown rock and shining 
weeds by the time it reaches us. On one 
side of its narrow course are the long 
laurel walk and dense shrubberies of “ the 
House ;” on the other, the flat meadows 
of Rogers’s farm, and the smooth lawns 
of the grey-stoned vicarage. Then it turns 
and dives under the arch of the vicarage 
bridge, and washes the fringe of the little 
village, and begins to bubble and rush 
once more in its race towards the Exe, It 
seems as though it was yesterday that I 
was reading for the ’Varsity in my uncle’s 
hospitable home. I remember it all so 
well —the straggling street, with the old 
slate-roofed church at the head of it, the 
infant school opposite, the drinking foun- 
tain, where all might drink, and Mrs. Car- 
rington, the vicar’s young wife. That is, 
she was young enough, in all conscience, 
when he brought her home from the out- 
of-the-world corner of Cornwall, where I 
believe he found her. A tall slip of a girl, 
with large dark eyes, hair as black as soot, 
a mouth a little too broad for an artist’s 
ideal, and a full, calm chin which gave a 
look of composure to the face, rather un- 
common in so youthfula maiden. ‘“ Much 
too young for a country parson’s wife,” 
said Frank’s mother, who never utters an 
unkind word of anything that breathes. 
“Much too pretty to make a good wife for 
aman nearly three times her age,” said 
others of the snarling brigade. Say she 
was nineteen then — well, that was nearly 
fourteen years ago—she must be almost 
thirty-five. Lord, how old it all makes 
one feel! But how should one answer 
such an effusion as this? 


“DEAR OLD GEORGE,— You know 
what to expect when I write to you—it 
means that I have something to tell con- 
cerning myself which can be of absolutely 
no interest to any one but myself. You 
shall not be disappointed ; the present case 
shall prove no exception to the rule. I am 
bursting to confide in some good friend — 
I am pining for want of a friend’s advice, 
And where should I turn but to you, who 
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have borne with my egotistical wailings, 
and lightened them with your sympathy, 
any time since I learned to spoil paper 
with ink? I am big with the burden of 
my confession, and yet hardly know how 
to begin. Atthe beginning, I suppose. 
“Do you remember Mrs. Carrington, 
the vicar’s wife? But of course you must. 
Who that had once seen her could forget 
that sweet, sad face? It is a dreadful 
thing to write; but I fear I am in love 
with Mrs. Carrington. You know that it 
is not a case of love at first sight, for I 
seem to have known her all my life, or the 
best part of it. I remember how I used 
to watch her walking among the flowers 
on the lawn —the brightest flower there 
— from the vicar’s study window when I 
was being prepared for confirmation. I 
don’t think you were there the morning I 
rode Jack, my old pony, into the vicarage 
paddock and tried to make him jump the 
whattle hurdles. He would not jump at 
first, and they all came out and watched 
me; then, when he did scrape over them, 
I fell off, of course, and cut my forehead. 
And she ran and bound up the cut with 
her dear little lace handkerchief. Well, I 
have zo¢t got that little handkerchief to 
this day. I would give a world now to 
have kept it then. But they, the servants, 
had it washed and ironed, and sent it back. 
And, oh, my cousin, I burn and tingle to 
the tips of my ears as I write the hateful 
words — I believe that on her first visit to 
the house, J believe J sat on her lap / 
“But this is idle digression. This is 
how it came about. The people decided 
not to go abroad this summer, and I prom- 
ised to spend most of the long vacation at 
home. It was fearfully hot at the time 
they were getting in the hay — too hot to 
do-anything but laze, and I lounged and 
lolled about all the day Jong in a silk shirt 
and flannels. I was too lazy sometimes 
even to change them for dinner. One 
never-to-be-forgotten afternoon I was sit- 
ting alone on the seat in the cool shadow 
of the laurel walk, pretending to read. 
Over the river, among the roses and lilies 
in front of the white windows and holland 
blinds of the vicarage, Mrs. Carrington 
was slowly pacing up and down with a 
book in her hand. She was dressed in 
white —a delicious cool white muslin, or 
some other stuff like it whose name I 
know not—with a scarlet sunshade, a 
spot of glorious color in the dazzling sun- 
light. And I watched her ‘pass like a 
light,’ her black shadow gliding across 
the white house front. I tried to read, 
but could not; I walked up and down a 
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little while too; I came back again, and 
my eyes wou/d wander over the dancing 
water to the vicarage lawn; and then I 
made the first step down the easy descent. 
With my book in my pocket, I let myself 
out of the shrubbery gate, sauntered over 
the bridge, and rang the vicarage bell. 
Was I drawn there as the spell-bound 
bird is drawn by the serpent? I am afraid 
I cannot honestly say I was. Satan finds 
— you know what. I was idle and lonely, 
and I thought it would be nice to walk by 
her side among the lilies and roses. Surely 
an innocent and pastoral ambition, yet I 
knew there was wrong in it. The vicar 
was out — I knew he was before I asked 
— but Mrs, Carrington would do as well. 
I had come to borrow a book — ‘ Bunker’s 
book on “Man’s Noblest Friend, the 
Horse.”’ I thought I had seen it on the 
study bookshelf. We looked for it to- 
gether, we searched high and low, but 
could not find it. Cousin, it was a base 
lie. I had never seen Bunker’s book; 
I had never heard of it—it does not 
exist. Was it not a mean and pitiful 
invention ? 

“ Then we strolled out into the garden, 
through the flowers and along the river’s 
bank talking a little all the way. I don’t 
think I had ever talked to her before. 
The sweet-smelling hay was all stacked in 
the meadow beyond the orchard, and the 
faint hum of the laborers’ voices in Rog- 
ers’s fields was wafted to us on the per- 
fume-laden summer air. We talked about 
poetry, and she asked how my writing was 
going on. Then I offered to read her 
something out of my book — it was Ten- 
nyson —and we sat on a great mound of 
hay in the shade of an apple-tree; she on 
a huge truss, I at her feet. I don’t think 
I can ever have looked at her before. 
Her great, dreamy, lustrous eyes burned 
mine up when they met; her beautiful 
black hair under her plain straw hat 
shaded and veiled them when she looked 
down—but I need not describe her to 
you. But her white dress and marble 
white skin made an island of coolness in 
the yellow sea of heat. Have you ever 
remarked the irresistible fascination of 
people who contrive to be and look cool 
when all around is parched and burnt? 
So I read a little, and looked a lot. 

“ And now, my cousin, ‘a strange thing 
happened,’ to quote from the modern mas- 
ter. Suddenly, from the wrinkled boll of 
the grey old apple-tree, a great speckled 
lizard shot out into the sun and glided 
toward us, then turned and disappeared 
again, It was the largest lizard I have 
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ever seen; and she, in her fright, took it 
for a snake, and nearly fainted with hor- 
ror. She did give one little terrified 
scream, and fell intomy arms. The lizard 
had vanished, her black hair was in my 
eyes, her cool face had touched mine; be- 
fore I realized what I was doing, I had 
rained a dozen burning kisses on the face 
so close to mine. Before she had time to 
resist this—my gross outrage on the 
conventionalities of society we were 
startled, that is, I was startled, by the 
sound of that good old man’s voice in the 
garden, calling for his wife. Somehow a 
most profane thought surged up in my 
brain; I thought of the beautiful fable of 
Genesis. Had we two not seen the ser- 
pent? We had tasted of the fruit of the 
tree of good and evil, and I was ashamed, 
and afraid of the voice, and would have 
liked to hide in the hay, or behind the 
apple-tree, or anywhere out of sight. One 
on each side of the gentle vicar, we walked 
back to the house, I repeating my desire 
for ‘ Bunker’s book on the Noblest Friend 
of Man.’ But even as I spoke, my eye 
was caught by a little wisp of yellow hay 
amongst the darkness of her hair, and my 
tongue stammered and tripped. 

“Write to me, cousin; tell me what to 
do. Am I to run away from the fire that 
may burn me? I cannot. I am bound 
hand and foot in a mesh of her jetty hair. 
Tell me how to cut the toils?” 


It is true what he says ; he has confided 
all his little troubles and worries to me 
ever since he lost a confidante in the death 
of his old nurse. We have always been 
friends, despite the disparity of years; 
but what should I say to such a letter? A 
nonsensical, sentimental, girlish farrago of 
the wildest rubbish. This comes of their 
wanting to make the boy a poet or writer. 
I was against it from the first. What 
should he do with writing? Left his own 
master by his late indulgent father — 
more than independent in means — with 
all the wide world before him and every- 
where to choose from, what should such a 
one do with the ink-siinger’s trade? Better 
make him a crossing-sweeper, as I told 
them. Have not I gone through it all 
myself? Why, I have written for every 
respectable publication in Great Britain, 
from the Edinburgh Review downwards, 
and zm none of them. I know the disap- 
pointments of such a morbid craving. I 
have a two-foot drawer full of dirty manu- 
scripts, and I believe half the fellows in 
this set could say as much. Every grow- 


ing lad must pass through his first grand | 





passion, just as he has had the measles, 
and will have to cut his wisdom teeth. I 
should think nothing of the matter of his 
letter ; it is the method that is disquieting. 
With.a head, and not a particularly strong 
one, stuffed full as an egg with his poetry 
and romance, I fear that Frank’s love 
measles may prove a graver affair than 
with most of us. Yet what is the physi- 
cian’s duty? To stand by and watch the 
case, stimulating exhausted nature at the 
proper time. As Frank’s moral physician, 
I suppose I had better stand by. Only 
extreme cases render drastic measures 
advisable. Somehow, I think, putting 
conceit aside, that if I wanted to do so, 
I could cure him. Shall I answer the 
baby’s letter? No, my medicine shall be 
silence. 


Another monstrous scribble from Frank, 
Hang him! If he goes on like this, he 
will drive me to desperation. I shall have 
to pack my traps and set forth for the 
west country. Already his idle prattle has 
put me out of conceit with my dry-as-dust 
researches. The young viper is making 
me feel like a caged bird. My chambers 
stifle me after one of his bombs has crashed 
into them, and I have to go out on to the 
Embankment and walk it off. This is the 
latest from the scene of action : — 


“ GEORGE, — I made a solemn vow that 
afternoon not to cross the running water 
for a month. Well, I broke my solemn 
vow next day. I would not venture into 
temptation, so I shunned the laurel walk, 
and wandered disconsolately up-stream in- 
stead of down by the vicarage. It was no 
good — fate is stronger than us. She was 
walking along the path through Rogers’s 
fields —I1 suppose the hay-gatherers, who 
had moved to the vicar’s field and were 
carting the hay, had driven her up-stream 
for solitude —and she beckoned to me 
and came down to the water’s edge, and 
whispered that she wanted to talk to me 
seriously, and blow me up. What would 
you have done ?—supposing that you 
were ever in such a position, listening to 
such an invitation, which I don’t believe 
for an instant youever were. You always 
were such a sober, grave, steady old rock. 
Z flew back to the old punt, launched forth 
on the full stream of temptation, and, 
avoiding several shipwrecks over the 
treacherous boulders, clambered back into 
paradise. 

**She talked seriously, like an angel, 
and she tried to be angry. Yet—it is 
horrible presumption to say so, or to think 
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so—I believe she had been thinking 
about me all night; her face was so pale 
and sad, and I believe she cares for me 
more than she ought. We walked and 
talked for ever so long, right through the 
fields to the lane, and she made me promise 
on my honor as a gentleman never to 
offend again; and I shattered my gentle- 
manly honor inthe next field. As we were 
leaning on the stile, looking down into the 
lane, Dickey Dornton came by on that 
long-legged weed of his—I hate the 
shuffling brute —it does not walk like a 
horse, it creeps like some silent cat. 
wickey took off his hat, but he looked 
awfully surprised, and he made a curious, 
long-drawn whistle, and then shuffled away 
ata trot. The long note of that whistle 
struck chill on my ear. Heavens! can he 
suspect? It would be too dreadful. Let 
me know what you think about it. 

“We sauntered back to the apple-tree 
—I know but one apple-tree now — and 
I showed hera cleft in it, where some bird 
had built last spring. And I said what a 
pillar-box it would make, and went down 
on my knees and kissed the hem of her 
blue print frock —I don’t like her blue as 
well as the white dress; the white smells 
of new-mown hay, not of castor oil —and 

rayed her to write to me now and again, 
if only to tell me that she does not hate 
me, and to put her dainty letters into the 
cleft in the tree. And what do you think 
she said? That she was afraid of the tree 
because the great lizard lived there. But 
I told her that the lizard was a friend, and 
that my right hand might wither off at the 
wrist if ever again I injured one of his 
scaly tribe. And she shook her head and 
said, ‘ No, no, no,’ but a voice within me 
whispered, ‘Yes, yes, yes,’ —that she 
would write to me.- So in the dusk of the 
summer nights, and the grey twilight of 
the summer morning, I creep across the 
sleepy brook, and steal through the dewy 
meadows to my cwn, own post-office. The 
punt has not had so much work to do for 
years, for she writes to me every night, 
though I see her every day; and some- 
times I wait for her when she is bound for 
the tree, and I have to look another way 
while she slips her letter into the cleft. 
Such delightful little letters they are — 
the fresh outpourings of a heart that has 
never known what love is. She says it is 
very foolish, and I suppose it is; yet, I 
think, if her letters be foolish, they are so 
tender and guileless that no great wrong 
can linger in those perfumed pages. I 
swear that there is no word or thought 
ever written by her that I might not show 
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my mother or my sister, if — if she were 
not the vicar’s wife! 

“I have been to church three Sundays 
running, and the mater is so pleased about 
it that I feel the basest villain that ever 
stepped. If she only knew all, would she 
be pleased then? Would she be pleased 
to read my thoughts during the long, 
drowsy service? The vicarage pew is 
just ahead of ours; and how glad I am 
that she is not doomed to the drudgery of 
a wheezy harmonium. And standing, or 
sitting, or kneeling, I watch her greedily, 
and I am sure she knows and feels it. 
From my seat at the end of the pew I can 
see her kneeling figure, from the tiny 
black lace bonnet that sits like a butterfly 
on the ebony coronet of her hair to the 
white soles of her little buff shoes. And 
I think, as my eyes gloat on the white 
marble of her bent neck, and the blue 
shadow of the updrawn hair, that she has 
lain in my arms and her pale cheek has 
felt the fever of my burninglips. Iffor a 
moment of time my eyes wander away 
from the vicarage pew, they are fascinated 
and held by the honest upturned face of 
her husband. The crimson and purple 
light from the rose window flickers across 
the polished surface of his baldness, and 
I cannot look away. I follow him to the 
brass eagle, and the meek assertiveness 
of his kind voice, when he announces, 
‘Here endeth the first lesson,’ as who 
should say, ‘Is there any gentleman here 
who will deny that fact?’ drives a knife 
into my heart. I think of his steadfast, 
upright life, his fatherly devotion to his 
wife, his unwearying gentleness when, in 
the dingy study, he struggled and grappled 
with my stubborn density, as I learnt my 
duty towards my neighbor and the dread 
table of commandments, and I tremble at 
myself and my impious thoughts. And 
later on, at a particular portion of tle ser- 
vice, when the priest stands at the altar 
steps and hurls out a certain clause which 
—which you are never likely to break 
through, old man — my temples throb and 


my pulses beat witha guilty thrill. But 
is it a thrill of remorse or rapture ? 
‘Why don’t you help me? Why are 


you silent? With the dawn of every day 
my once white soul grows blacker and 
blacker. I am wading neck-deep in sin ; 
I stretch out my arms towards you, froma 
black sea of iniquity ; and you are silent. 
My cousin, is it well?” 


Merciful powers, what a letter! I can 
do no more work to-day. It has made me 
tramp up and down the room till the per- 
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spiration rolls off my forehead. I must 
have air, I must go out and walk, miles 
upon miles, anywhere to get the taste of 
his sickly sentimentality off my palate. 
Oh, poetry, poetry, you have much to 
answer for. The editorial idiot that first 
put my poor cousin’s trashy rhymes into 
the Poet’s Corner of the local paper had 
better have stabbed him to the heart. Do 
I think him foolish? Do I think it all 
very wrong? Do I think him a raving 
lunatic? Can the boy’s brain be soften- 
ing? Frank used to be such a sensible, 
hard-headed youngster ; and I fancied that 
his budding intellect had been strength- 
ened and tempered by a constant contact 
with such a worldly wise cynic as myself. 
I should be sad indeed to watch the heavy 
pall of madness creeping over and obscur- 
ing the light of that fresh young brain. 
Yet there are passages in this last produc- 
tion that almost point to madness. They 
say that an overweening vanity and ab- 
normal conceit are among the first signs 
of incipient mental trouble. And surely 
a conceit, monstrous and_ incredible, 
breathes in every line of the paper. I 
could pass his infatuation, his belief that 
the woman is in-love with him. But to 
suppose for an instant, that a man of my 
age, who has lived in all the cities of the 
earth, met and communed with every civ- 
ilized race in the world, should never have 
awakened a spark of affection in a wom- 
an’s breast, surely surpasses the folly of 
childhood. He knows, for I have told 
him, that only striplings boast of these 
things. But to imagine that the man who 
is silent must of necessity have no history 
to tell, is worse than puerile ; to my mind 
it savors of insanity. 

There are other passages in his letter 
that are dark to me, but that is from an- 
other reason. Bah! why should I bother 
myself about the young maniac? Yet I 
do, partly for his dead father’s sake, who 
was my truest friend, and who charged me 
to befriend his child; and partly, too, be- 
cause I love the boy. Why cannot he 
wander at will in his fool’s paradise, and 
tumble out of it, like the rest of his kind, 
the better for the shaking, without ram- 
ming and cramming his fulsome ecstacies 
down my unoffending throat? What ad- 
vice can I give him except that which 
would mangle and crush him into pow- 
der? Once more the physician holds his 
hand. Sxt if he dare to write to me again, 
why then he shall feel the surgeon's knife. 
He shall have what he is asking for. I 
will break through one of the rules of my 
life (for it is a precept with me never to 





write what can be spoken), and write him 
such an answer as he little expects. For 
I will not leave London and my work for 
twenty thousand lovesick boys. Forbear, 
Master Frank, or you shall get the straight- 
est knock-down blow you are ever likely 
to receive in this life. 


He has not forborne. He has dared to 
write to me again. Here it is:— 


“Why don’t you write to me, George ? 
Has your once kind heart turned to stone? 
It is a month to-day since that fatal after- 
noon when I saw her walking on the 
smooth lawns across the river. In that 
short month I have lived longer than all 
the rest of my life, and now feel older than 
I did four weeks ago by centuries on cen- 
turies. Passion ages one so much quicker 
than the flight of years. She has told me 
all the story of her life. I may not turn 
that sacred page to any prying eye. But 
a little of its substance I can unfold to 
you. She has never loved before. From 
very weariness of spirit she exchanged, 
when still a heedless child, the sad monot- 
ony of a life that was stifling her fresh 
young soul, for the dim uncertainties of 
the veiled future. I could weep when I 
think of the bitter, crushing disappoint- 
ment of a heart yearning for it knew not 
what, when she found that she had fled 
from the narrow boundaries and hopeless 
outlook of one village parsonage, only to 
fall into the cage-like confines of another. 
She never cared for her snowy-bearded 
husband. She has respected him, hon- 
ored him as a child her father, and he has 
been content. Poor wretch, to mistake 
the imploring gaze of a captive turned 
upon her possible rescuer, for the love- 
light in her eyes! Poor wretch, I pity 
and I strive not to despise you. And she 
has been eating her heart out all these 
years by the side of the gliding brook, in 
a numbness of despair, while he has moved 
along the trivial path of duty in a bestial 
contentment. 

“Tt maddens me to think of it all. It 
has driven me to a sudden but iron re- 
solve. She has told me that when I 
stepped out of the shadow of the French 
window into the glory of the sunlight a 
month ago to-day, her poor crushed heart 
leapt within her. I made her think, it 
seems, of one of the splendid knights of 
King Artaur’s table. And she thought 
with a wild thrill of sudden hope, * What 
if he prove my Lancelot? What if my 
knight has come at last to cut my fetters 
and to set me free?’ Well, George, I 
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have sworn a vow to myself, and this time 
I shall keepit. She shall find me her true 
knight, her dream shall come true, unless 
my strong right arm drops paralyzed at my 
side. Already the snarling cats of the 
village, the human scavengers of our little 
world, have been busy with her fair name 
and mine. The steely eyes of these mag- 
pies have been on us though we knew it 
not, their lying tongues have been making 
their master the devil’s music. Already 
the county families are beginning to look 
askant when they meet my darling. Thank 
Heaven, my mother stands by her, and 
would proclaim herself her friend and 
champion before all the world. But my 
angel has a champion already. And her 
knight has made up his mind, though she 
knows nothing of his determination as yet. 
With vizor down, and the shining shield 
of love to guard him, he is going to charge 
through these heavy boundaries of a hard 
society, and with the white arms of his 
fair pillion tight clasped around him, to 
disappear forever. 

“Yes, George, I am going to fly with 
her. I must throw all to the four winds 
for the sake of one sweet face. My home, 
ambition, mother, all, all. Are there not 
soft climes where nature holds an eternal 
summer; where we can live, poor in all 
else, yet trebly rich in each other’s love? 
On your far travels, have you never sighted 
some far-off isle, ‘half hid in the liquid 
azure bloom of a crescent of sea,’ where 
we may wander hand in hand, the world 
forgetting, by the world forgot? When 
you hear of our flight from my poor 
mother, be gentle with her, and not too 
hard with me. Make all allowance for 
a temptation well-nigh irresistible. Try 
to imagine, if you can imagine anything 
so absurdly improbable, that the loveliest 
woman you have ever seen, who would 
sell her soul for your love, is kneeling at 
your feet (i mean your great broad strong 
feet) and asking you to save her. Now 
can you not understand it all? We may 
never meet again, unless in the time to 
come you care to penetrate to the flowery 
home we may select as ours, and amuse 
yourself by watching the selfish rapture of 
our love. Perhaps for the last time, your 
cousin, 

“ FRANK.” 


This passes endurance. I too have 
kept my vow. He has goaded me to 
desperation, and I have answered him. 


“Oh, vain, inflated boy, why could not 
you be warned by my silence to leave me 
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in peace and trouble me no further? 
When have I failed to answer you before ? 
Could not you guess that I had no answer, 
or, if I had, that something in the nature 
of that answer made me refrain from using 
it? Why could you not think me absent 
from my home, in the delirium of a fever, 
or in the stony silence of the tomb? Your 
pestilential correspondence has poisoned 
the very air I breathe, the oily flavor of 
your sickly sentiment has tainted my very 
food, I have tasted it in my salad, in my 
pipe, in everything. Bah! I try to spit it 
out and cannot. Well, you have drawn 
your badger, you shall have your answer 
— a lawyer’s answer free of charge ; I will 
meet you point by point and answer all. 
Read it, digest it if you can, and then 
burn it. 

“In your unmeasurable conceit, you ask 
me what I would do in the far-off possibil- 
ity of my being in your place? Now know 
the truth. I was in love with Mrs. Car- 
rington myself once. Zhat was nearly 
thirteen years ago. Try to think what 
thirteen years means —more than two- 
thirds and neariy three-quarters of the 
entire time you have been privileged to 
cumber the earth, Then summon up an 
image of yourself as you then were. You 
were five years old, a creature in black 
velvet with flaxen ringlets down his back, 
naked, gravel-stained knees, and mouth 
and half a face daubed over with straw- 
berry jam. When you were whimpering 
in a nurse’s arms, or raising the echoes of 
the sleeping wood with a baby treble, in 
your terror of some darting dragon-fly, / 
was fondling your mistress. She was 
younger then by these long thirteen years. 
If she is well-preserved now, she was 
beautiful then. And she was mine, and 7 
think that, if ever she cared for anybody, 
it was forme. In your unbounded self- 
confidence you fancy you were the first. 
Why, I was not the first, by how many I 
never troubled to learn. J did not go 
maudlin mad with my good fortune; I 
enjoyed my reign, which was absolute, 
and abdicated of my own free will, and 
the running Lipple was swollen with your 
angel’s tears. 

“Now you shall learn why Dickey 
Dornton whistled in the lane. Dickey 
was my immediate successor. He no 
doubt remembers you in the gravel and 
jam state, and when he saw you at the 
stile by her side, it made him feel old. 
Yet think how much older than Dickey 
that low-drawn whistle must have made 
her feel, who was old even when the 
whistler was young. After Dickey came a 
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cub who was sent to read with the vicar. 
After the cub came the three Cobble- 
whaite boys, one after another. After 
them — but I will drop the curtain— 
Dickey, who lives on the spot, tells me 
she has played the fool with nine-tenths 
of the country side —that is the juvenile 
country side, for she prefers baby-faced 
boys to stern-browed men. And very nat- 
urally too. For don’t run away with the 
idea that I am blackening your charmer’s 
character. She is quite able to take care 
of herself, and has done so. And unless 
these harmless flirtations can be held to 
make a sea of sin (as you would put it), 
she has not wandered far from the straight 
path of virtue. She is a curious woman 
(Dickey and I have studied her well), not 
without humor, and possessed of the 
shrewdest common sense I have ever met. 
She has no aspirations, no yearnings after 
the impossible, ‘the narrow boundaries of 
her cage’ have never galled or troubled 
her, she is as contented as the good vicar 
and as tranquilly happy. But Lippleford 
does not teem with distractions, and she 
does not read, so she relieves the deadly 
dulness of her idle hours by playing with 
a parcel of brats who make her all the 
sport of monkeys and none of the danger 
of men. Who should blame her for in- 
dulging in this amusement? Not J, nor 
you ; for I am her debtor in the first les- 
sons in the ways of the world; and you 
might have sat at her feet and learnt wis- 
dom too if you had not been a poet —or 
a fool. So you see, when from the study 
window you watched her years ago ‘ pass- 
ing like a light’ (as you have it), she prob- 
ably looked in now and again on all you 
tumbled-haired little ruffians and thought 
‘they are coming on nicely.’ Looked in 
upon you, my boy, with the passionless, 
far-seeing scrutiny of a careful gardener 
surveying a frame of promising young 
seedlings. Perhaps her practised eye 
marked you down and docketed you in 
her mental catalogue as the hardiest and 
most advanced of the batch. So you may 
at least console yourself with having been 
the ‘first bloomer ’ of your season. 

“You say that the country people are 
beginning to look askant at the fair vic- 
aress. They began to look askant at 
her twelve years ago, when, putting one 
little scrap of information with another, 
they thought they had discovered the rea- 
son of the mysterious absences and tell- 
tale blushes of their young hopefuls. 
They have been looking askant ever since 
then, and gradually cooling off into a set- 
tled frigidity. But the victim of their 
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stony glances cares very little about it. 
So that her cook satisfies the worthy 
vicar, and she sees no undue scarcity in 
the stock of rising youth, she goes on her 
way at peace with all the world. I think 
the worthy matrons of the neighborhood 
entirely wrong. Their policy of cold 
looks is short-sighted and unworthy. To 
my mind, these timid mothers should be 
grateful not morose. They are most of 
them in your angel’s debt. I look upon 
Mrs. Carrington as one of the highest and 
best institutions of South Devon. These 
foolish parents are paying heavy fees to 
tutors and masters to polish their rough 
gems into a presentable and orthodox 
form, and here at their own gates is a 
kindly sensible creature doing more than 
all the hirelings, gratis, and yet they are 
dissatisfied. For in my time, at least, this 
good soul taught nothing but the soundest 
wisdom. ‘Why should you write to me?’ 
she used to say, ‘ you talk better than you 
write; why, I dare say your spelling is 
worse than faulty, you can see me when 
you like, and I will listen for an hour with- 
out going to sleep once.’ Admirable 
woman, how much | owe you! 

“Tf I desired to make an appointment 
with her I wrote to say that 1 was com- 
missioned by my aunt to talk over the 
arrangements of the Easter bazaar. To 
which she would reply : — 


“*DEAR Mr. PEyton,—I will give 
the bazaar my best attention. Try to 
come before three o’clock or you will miss 
my husband. It is his day for Exeter.’ 


“ This told me what I wanted to know, 
z.é., that I was not to come till after three 
o’clock, when the coast would be clear; 
yet all the world might have read her letter. 
Say that I wanted to meet her by your 
precious apple-tree, she had instructed 
me how to frame the mandate. I should 
have written :— 


“*DEAR Mrs. CARRINGTON, — The 
head gardener tells me that he can get you 
the double cowslip roots that you want, 
from the corner of Rogers’s small field; 
so I have told him to go there after his 
tea, which he takes about five. And if 
the farmer is out of the way, I have no 
doubt he will get them.’ 


“My boy, at five o’clock ‘my darling’ 
would be there. You can guess who ‘the 
farmer’ was, for old Rogers would have 
let us grub up the apple-tree itself if we 
wanted it. ‘ever write what can be 
spoken,’ she used to say, and I have acted 
on the advice ever since. Only last year 
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I burnt a drawer-full of ‘her perfumed 
notes.’ They all began with ‘Dear Mr. 
Peyton,’ and ended with ‘ Yours truly.’ If 
I had made them into a parcel and sent 
them to the vicar, no harm would have 
been done. 

‘* But, with a brain weakened by all the 
poetical trash you have read and written, 
you have made an idiot of yourself. In- 
stead-of taking your course of Carrington, 
as I should a course of medicinal waters, 
and gaining a world of benefit therefrom, 
you rave and howl and rant and inundate 
me with a hailstorm of letters. It puzzles 
me how on earth you can have contrived 
to make her break through her undeviat- 
ing principles in the matter of your babyish 
post-office. I cannot comprehend under 
what pressure she has consented to put 
her hand to any correspondence more com- 
promising than the above. On the whole, 
I really think that age must be dimming 
her faculties. Let me see, she was sup- 
posed to be nineteen, though we only have 
her word for it, when she first came to 
Lippleford. That was fourteen years ago, 
which would make her, at the lowest com- 
putation, thirty-three. In short, were she 
a modern Hindoo, or a heroine of Shake- 
speare’s time, she might have been your 
mother. I think I can explain her un- 
wonted frivolity now. She has noticed 
some silver threads in the black night -of 
her glorious hair —do you think any fool 
could not write your balberdash if he tried ? 
— or she has found that rambles under the 
starry skies of the summer nights induce 
a rheumatic stiffness in the joints; or it 
may have been Dickey’s whistle; but she 
has suddenly realized how old sheis. It 
is the final flickering of the fading torch. 
Her kingdom is slipping from her grasp, 
and, in her desperate struggle to retain her 
tottering throne, she is allowing an un- 
wonted license to her subjects. 

“You have shown yourself a fool, old 
man, in this wild romance. And you did 
wrong, very wrong, in writing to me on 
the subject. There are some things that 
should never be told, however much the 
silence may chafe your self-love. Men of 
the world never speak of these things. 
Only boys boast of broken hearts and con- 
quered dames. But don’t fret, you will 
grow out of the habit. And the sooner 
the better, for it is a very bad one. 

“ And now we come to your projected 
flight. Well, I say fly, put on your wings 
and fly the moment you receive this. Yet 
first try the little experiment that I now 
describe. Take your punt and cross into 


paradise once more, and do it about four 
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in the afternoon, when the declining sun 
is at the hottest point of the twenty-four 
hours. Steal once more through the hon- 
est farmer’s baking meadows, but pene- 
trate a little farther ; go on till you come 
to the great chestnut-tree. Here, in the 
shadow of its long, swinging branches, 
you will find the farmer’s cows, knee-deep 
in the cool waters of the brook. Select 
some large-eyed, fawn-faced Alderney, 
and pour your burning plans into her 
great drowsy ears. Describe those softer 
climes you tell me of, paint the glories of 
the azure sky and the emerald seas, trot 
out every metaphor in your commonplace 
book, every dazzling image from your im- 
mortal dead, fall on your knees, if you 
like, and but prevail on her to fly with 
you. Can you read my parable? If the 
tranquil beast consents and follows you, 
take it as a happy augury, and speed on 
the wings of love to your enchanter and 
repeat your passionate pleadings. But, if 
your friend the cow should decline, and 
with slowly twitching tail and munching 
mouth hear you out unmoved, be warned, 
and save your vast conceit from a cruel 
stab. 

“Why, my lovesick boy, if she —not 
the cow, the other—had meant flying, 
would she not have flown years upon 
years ago? Has she not been asked to. 


fly by half the gentry round? She loves 
to be asked to fly. It is the crowning 
stone of these little episodes. She sets 


more store by this request than all the rest 
of the story. She will not be angry. But 
she will no more leave her meadow than 
the black-muzzled Alderney; and I fear 
that when she has wrung the project from 
your trembling lips, she will show you 
that the play is over, that it is time to 
ring down the curtain on your dainty little 
comedietta ; and begin to cast her lustrous 
eyes about her garden forcing frames for 
another seedling. Digest my parable, and 
save yourself this last mortification. 

“Your affectionate and well-wishing 
friend and cousin, 

** GEORGE.” 


It was a good letter. A few little 
touches in it made me chuckle as I wrote 
them ;.and it pleased me to think that my 
pen had not grown rusty for want of use. 
1 almost wished he would show a part of 
it — of course not the part that concerned 
me —to his mother. How my poor uncle 
would have laughed over it! Phew! I 
breathe again; I have blown the sickly 
odor of the boy’s romance out of my cham- 
bers. But, lord, lord, how old and cynical 
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the boy has made me feel! And he will 
hate me for shattering his golden dream. 
He will spurn his lesson-book. He has 
not learnt to kiss the rod. But in the 
course of time his wounds will heal, and 
he will come to bless his kind physician. 


And this, this is my reward : — 


“Oh, my cousin, what a letter you have 
written me! And you would have me go 
into the world’s bitter school and study 
the hard hearts of men, that when I get 
to your time-lichened years I too may 
twang my lyre to such harsh notes as 
these. And you tell me to burn your ter- 
rible epistle. Were it not wiser to glaze 
and frame it, and hang it over my storm- 
tossed pillow, that morning and night I 
might gaze on its scalding periods? Shall 
1 not hold it as my hair-shirt and stinging 
scourge, through many years to come? 
May I not send it to the printers, and 
have ten thousand copies printed in a 
leaded type that all may read, and de- 
spatch one to every parsonage house in 
England? Oh, heart of granite! Pas- 
sionless, pitiless disciple of a worldly 
wisdom, learn the truth concerning this 
twice-injured lady. Mrs. Carrington left 
Lippleford last May for the entire sum- 
mer. Poor old C. had been bad with 
bronchitis, and the doctors ordered him to 
the Engadine for six months. Naturally 
his wife went with him. We have been 
sitting under a raucous-voiced Irishman 
these many weary months. The vicarage 
is let to an Exeter butcher, and his portly 
consort has supplied the only light that I 
have seen passing over the shaven lawns 
of the vicarage gardens. I was but trying 
my maiden ven, gentle cousin. Yet have 
I drawn thee well. I confess I Aad lent 
a curious ear to certain whispers in the 
past which coupled thy name with hers. 
Thanks and thanks again. You have en- 
couraged me when my heart was flagging 
with doubt and distrust of myself. But 
now I shall gird up my loins and attack 
the magnum opus. For I am going to 
write a-nowel — and a novel with a strong 
love interest. 

“ Ever your,devotea and grateful pupil, 

“ FRANK.” 


W. B. MAXWELL. 





From The National Review. 
NEWFOUNDLAND AND THE FRENCH 
FISHERY QUESTION. 

THE frequent references that have of 
late been made in the daily papers to the 
fishery rights of the French upon the 
shores of Newfoundland, and the unique 
position which is here claimed of the in- 
habitants of a foreign country to totally 
exclude our colonists from a possession 
in, and a permission to fish upon, the col- 
onist’s own shores, render this a fitting 
moment to give our readers a short history 
of the present question with a slight re- 
view of the Newfoundland fisheries, and 
of the colony itself. Newfoundland may 
be roughly described as a triangle, the 
apex of which stretches towards the coast 
of Labrador, its eastern, western, and 
southern sides being each about four hun- 
dred miles in length. This gives no cor- 
rect idea of its actual coast-line, because 
of the numerous arms of the sea, bays, 
and creeks which everywhere indent it; 
and from its situation it may at some future 
time occupy an important position in the 
maritime defences of Canada, when that 
country feels inclined to throw off the fos- 
tering care of Mother England, and has 
naturally absorbed Newfoundland, which 
latter place could render any attempt of an 
ascent of the St. Lawrence impossible. 
To the southward of Newfoundland he 
innumerable banks — banks so called, as 
they compare with the immediate depths 
of the great Atlantic, but still upon which 
water to the depths of from one hundred 
and twenty to five hundred feet is found, 
whilst the soundings within a few miles 
extend to twelve thousand feet. These, 
constituting the Great Bank, as the feed- 
ing ground cf the cod in May, June, July, 
and August, form a mine inexhaustible in 
its supply of fish food to the countries on 
the shores of the Mediterranean, the West 
Indies, North and South America, and are 
of course the scene of the main industry 
of the Newfoundlander, and the source of 
wealth of its principal merchants. The 
cold water of the Arctic seas, when freed 
by the breaking up of the northern win- 
ter, bearing on its surface the huge ice- 
bergs which form such a danger to the 
navigation of the North Atlantic, skirts 
the east coast of Labrador, the main body 
passes the east shore of Newfoundland, 
where many of these bergs are stranded 
and broken up, and, continuing southward, 
meets with bends westward, and finally 
merges into the Gulf Stream. The meet- 
ing of this Arctic current, and the cold air 
on its surface, with the warmer waters of 
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the Gulf Stream is the immediate cause 
of those dense; impenetrable fogs which 
invest the banks of Newfoundland with 
the dangers to navigation which have pe- 
riodically to be encountered by the great 
lines of ocean steamships plying between 
Europe and the United States and Canada. 
But this same meeting of the tropical and 
boreal waters have a compensation for the 
human family, as the former brings up in 
its depths the countless millions of fish 
which seek their food in the minute crus- 
tacea abounding in the Arctic waters. In 
the Arctic seas the waters are character- 
ized by a variety of colors, and it is found 
that if a fine insect net be towed after a 
ship, it becomes covered with a film of 
green or brown, according to the prevailing 
color of the water. These films are of 
organic origin, a living slime, and here are 
to be found swarms of minute crustacea 
feeding on this, and serving in their turn 
as food to other denizens of the deep, and 
to the many birds that frequent the colder 
waters in summer. This ice-laden current, 
then passing the coast of Labrador and 
Newfoundland, renders possible the exist- 
ence of all those minute forms of marine 
life, which serve as food for the caplin and 
herring, these in their turn being de- 
voured by the cod. The homes then of 
the deep-sea commercial fishes are in the 
vicinity of the coasts washed by the cold- 
water seas, and these are the great store- 
houses of the fish food supply. Food fishes 
are known tobe localin their habits ; they 
are governed in their movements by the 
presence of food, the spawning instinct, 
and the temperature of the water; they 
migrate from the deep to the shallower 
waters of the coast for spawning purposes, 
or in search of food, returning to greater 
depths again in almost an opposite direct 
line; and a law seems to govern their 
annual migration, viz., that they return to 
the place of their birth for reproductive 
purposes. We have here the two distinct 
tisheries off the shores of Newfoundland: 
the bank fishery, of an international and 
general character, and the in-shore fishing. 
The former is free to all comers; Ameri- 
cans, Spanish, French, English, New- 
foundlanders, and Portuguese have laden 
their fishing ships here for two hundred 
years. The grounds appear to cover an 
area about two hundred miles long by 
seventy broad. The cod taken here is 
larger and finer in quality than the fish 
taken along the shores of the island. The 
latter, that is the coastal fishing, is the 
source of the differences that are always 
arising between France and England; 
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and to understand this so-called “ French 
shore” and the “fishery question,” a 
brief history of Newfoundland and its 
past must be glanced at, to show the 
origin of the treaties between the two 
nations and the anomalous position the 
Newfoundlander occupies upon a great 
part of the coast of his own island until 
this day. 

From the date of its discovery, 1497, the 
value of its fisheries was keenly appre- 
ciated by Portugal, France, and England, 
and for years it was resorted to by vessels 
fitted out principally at Bristol, whose 
owners endeavored steadily to prevent any 
attempts at people settling on the island 
as likely in time to rob them of what they 
considered as their monopoly. A town, 
St. John’s, now its capital, was founded in 
1578. Six years afterwards Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert took possession of it in the name 
of his royal mistress, Queen Elizabeth. It 
was in returning to England from this 
expedition Sir Humphrey perished at sea 
off the Azores. His loss inflicted a great 
blow upon Newfoundland, for he seems to 
have been thoroughly impressed with the 
idea that the right way to prosecute the 
fisheries was to colonize the country and 
conduct them on the spot, whereby he 
would have established a resident popula- 
tion who would also have brought the soil 
under cultivation. In 1621 Lord Baltimore 
settled the first English colony upon the 
south-eastern peninsula of Avalon, and it 
was about the same time that the French 
settled upon the shores of the bays on the 
west and south-west coasts of the island, 
making Placentia the headquarters of 
their fishing sphere. These settlements, 
however, were of a very temporary char- 
acter, being merely camping grounds in 
the immediate vicinity of some sheltering 
bay occupied by the crews of the fishing 
vessels (where the fish was cured before 
being stowed on board for transit to Eu- 
rope), and abandoned annually at the close 
of the fishing season, in September or 
October. Rivalries would soon follow 
between the fishermen of distinct nation- 
alities, and events occurring in Canada 
and North America soon affected the set- 
tlers in Newfoundland. These rivalries 
eventually led to an expedition against the 
French, headed by Sir David Kirke, who 
made a clean sweep of the French settle- 
ments in Canada, finally capturing Quebec. 
Charles I., however. reinstated the French 
in the possessions they had lost, but 
granted to Sir David full possession of 
Newfoundland, where he died in 1655. 





The French rule again established itself 
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over Nova Scotia, Cape Breton, and Can- 
ada, and its governors frequently boasted 
that they would not rest till the “ English 
colonists were driven into the sea,” and 
now again the struggle between England 
and France for dominion in the new world 
began in earnest. In this struggle the con- 
quest of Newfoundland was prominently 
before the minds of the French command- 
ers. Not only would the possession of that 
island have enabled them to control its 
valuable fisheries, but it would have placed 
in their hands the key to their trans-At- 
lantic possessions, as it would command 
the narrow entrances to the sea front of 
Canada, the most valuable of them. In 
1635 the French obtained permission from 
England to dry fish upon the shores of 
Newfoundland, on payment of a duty of 
five per cent. of its value. In 1675 the 
ascendency which Louis XIV. had ob- 
tained over the court and mind of Charles 
II. induced the latter to relinquish the 
five per cent. duty which had been paid 
as an acknowledgment of English sover- 
eignty. From that moment the rapacity 
of the French increased, and within a few 
years they established their dominion over 
nearly two hundred miles of the southern 
coast. On the accession of William III. 
hostilities broke out between the rival 
nations. In his declaration of war, the 
royal manifesto speaks of one cause of it, 
Newfoundland, thus: “It was not long 
since the French had license to fish upon 
the coast, and paid a tribute for such 
license as an acknowledgment of the sole 
right of the crown of England to that 
island; but of late the encroachments of 
the French had been more like the inva- 
sion of an enemy than as becoming friends 
who enjoyed the advantages of that trade 
only by permission.” Newfoundland now 
became the scene of naval battles and 
military skirmishes. In 1694 Chevalier 
Nesmond was ordered to drive the En- 
glish out of the island, and a large squad- 
ron was placed under his orders to etfect 
that purpose. He was repulsed, and fail- 
ing in his effort returned to France. A 
more determined attempt was made later 
in the same year. The garrison of St. 
John’s being weak in numbers offered but 
a feeble resistance; the fort and town 
were burned tothe ground. The towns of 
Carbonear and Bonavista proved too 
strong for the invaders, and in the midst 
of the struggle the Treaty of Ryswick 
separated the combatants. The French 


were not then turned out of the island, as 
they should have been; the British set- 
tlers being thus left open to their attack 
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whenever hostilities should recommence. 
From their centre, Placentia, on the south- 
ern shore, they carried on an extensive 
and lucrative fishery around the coasts ; in 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence constant quar- 
rels were rife, and their endeavors to 
gain possession of the island ceaseless. 
When war broke out in 1702, a squad- 
ron was sent out this time from England 
to drive the French out of the island. It 
was only partially successful, for though 
the Island of St. Pierre, off the southern 
shore, was captured and its forts de- 
stroyed, and also the many settlements on 
the southern coasts, Placentia, their chief 
stronghold, remained to them. Now, in 
their turn, the French became the aggress- 
ors, and assailed for a second time the 
capital, St. John’s, and obtained posses- 
sion of it. Carbonear successfully re- 
peated its former story, and again defeated 
every attempt made upon it by the in- 
vader. In the din and confusion of the 
naval and military struggles between the 
two nations, and in the triumphs attending 
the English arms, Newfoundland seems 
now to have escaped for some time the 
attention of the contending parties until, 
in 1713, peace settled down once more in 
the Treaty of Utrecht. Certain of its 
provisions marked an era in the history of 
Newfoundland. “The whole country, 
with the adjacent islands, was declared to 
be the possession of Great Britain; Pla- 
centia and all other places were ordered 
to be surrendered.” A very important 
reservation, however, was made in favor 
of the French, which was destined to be 
the trouble of to-day. By this treaty, 
though the French were excluded from all 
territorial rights in the island, they were 
allowed to fish “concurrently with the 
English” along more than half the coast, 
and also permitted to use the shore of 
this portion of the island, so far as it 
was needed, in the prosecution of the fish- 
eries. The shore here mentioned ex- 
tended from Cape Bonavista to Point 
Riche. This unfortunate concession led 
to endless disputes. The French inter- 
preted this, then and ever since, as an 
exclusive right to fish on this part of the 
coast, and being allowed the use of the 
shore for fishery purposes, it followed that 
they could forbid the settlement of such 
part by British subjects. These interpre- 
tations were repudiated by the Newfound- 
lander, and were never admitted as correct 
by the Imperial authorities, but succes- 
sive governments left the matter unde- 
cided, and refused to put the portion of 
the coast under local government. The 
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consequence has been very serious, and 
gteatly detrimental to the growth of the 
island, as the inhabitants have been prac- 
tically excluded from half their own terri- 
tory; much of it is still a wilderness, the 
“squatters ” have had no title to their 
possessions, and have lived outside the 
pale of the law and of all civilizing influ- 
ences. It was not till 1878 that magis- 
trates were appointed to these districts, 
and it was only as recent as 1881 that the 
local government was empowered to issue 
grants of land and licenses to erect facto- 
ries or for mining purposes in these local- 
ities. It has been the great stumbling- 
block to railway extension, and has thus 
most materially crippled the development 
of its resources. 

From the date of the Treaty of Utrecht 
to that of the Treaty of Paris a period of 
fifty years elapsed filled with events of the 
utmost importance to Britain, and affect- 
ing in some degree the island of which 
we are speaking. Wars had been raging 
between France and England, and in 
1758 the tide rolled towards Newfound- 
land. The expedition to the French pos- 
sessions in North America succeeding in 
expelling the French from their strong- 
hold of Louisberg, in Cape Breton, and 
in the following year the conquest of Can- 
ada broke their power, and their territories 
passed into the possession of England; 
but their hopes were yet still centred in 
regaining possessio of Newfoundland, 
and in 1762 they made a determined effort 
to seize the island. A strong fleet fitted 
out at Brest, and, succeeding in eluding 
the British cruisers, arrived and landed a 
considerable force twenty miles south of 
St. John’s. By a march overland, the 
enemy surprised and overpowered the 
garrison, and set about to strengthen the 
fortifications and to secure themselves in 
the possession of the capital. Communi- 
cations were soon made with Lord Colville, 
then at Halifax, who immediately sailed, 
upon receipt of the intelligence, and 
blockaded the harbor of St. John’s where 
the French fleet then lay. Eight hundred 
Highlanders were landed at Torbay, about 
eight miles to the north of the town, and, 
after struggling through a rugged country, 
carried the French defences by assault, 
and the enemy, after a brief opposition, 
surrendered conditionally that they might 
be allowed to return to France. Under 
cover of a friendly fog in this instance, the 
French fleet escaped the English squad- 
ron, and this was the last occupation of 
any part of the island by the French as an 
enemy. 
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The following year witnessed the con- 
clusion of the Seven Years’ War, and the 
Treaty of Paris. Here occurred a proper 
and fitting opportunity for terminating the 
fishing privileges, or, in some measure, 
re-adjusting them, and this latter certainly 
was attempted ; but, unfortunately, instead 
of securing the island to the Newfound- 
lander free from any use of its shores by 
the French, this treaty gave to them the 
Island of St. Pierre and Miquelon off the 
southern coast, as a shelter for their fish- 
ermen, with the proviso that no fortifica- 
tions were to be erected on them, and a 
guard only of fifty men were to be main- 
tained there for police purposes. This 
concession doubtless had for its object a 
pacification of the constant embroilments 
arising between the rival fishermen, but it 
failed, and instead served only to perpetu- 
ate the old jealousies and lead to new mis- 
chief. 

We may now pass over a period of 
twenty years, in which events of great im- 
portance occurred to Great Britain, the 
revolt of her American colonies terminat- 
ing in the Independence of North Amer- 
ica. Privateers fitted out in the latter 
ports made sad havoc of poor defenceless 
Newfoundland, the ports from which she 
drew many of her supplies and actual 
necessaries were closed against her, all 
exports being forbidden to English colo- 
nies, and the island tasted the first pangs 
of famine. Gloom and despondency fol- 
lowed scarcity and want, and a check so 
severe was thus administered that it re- 
quired a long period ere she could recover 
their combined effects. 

With the conclusion of the war in 1782, 
a change for the better set in, and the 
Treaty of Versailles, in 1783, effected an 
important alteration in the boundaries of 
the coast on which the French and New- 
foundlander might concurrently fish. The 
king of France “now renounced the right 
of fishing from Cape Bonavista to Cape 
St. John granted him by the Treaty of 
Utrecht, and agreed that henceforth the 
French fishery should commence at Cape 
St. John, extend around the north by Cape 
Bauld and down the west shore to Cape 
Ray.” This has ever since been locally 
alluded to as the “ French shore,” and it 
is in prosecuting the fishing off this coast 
that all the jealousies, rivalries, and dis- 
turbances occur; and to settle constant 
disputes, to smooth the difficulties that 
arise, the presence of war ships of both 
nations are each season required; great 
tact and delicacy on the part of their 
commanders are demanded, and constant 
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watchfulness is necessary. By clearly de- 
fining the limits within which the French 
were to exercise their privileges, a source 
of contention was removed from any un- 
certainties as to its boundaries, and it 
ended the incessant quarrels which had 
been going on upon this point. Unfor- 
tunately, the ambiguity of the language 
used in another part of the treaty gave 
rise to even more serious misunderstand- 
ings, which continue until now. The 
stipulation ran as follows: “ And that the 
fishermen of the two nations may not give 
rise to daily quarrels, his Britannic Maj- 
esty was pleased to engage that he would 
take the most positive measures for pre- 
venting his subjects from interrupting the 
fishing of the French during the tem- 
porary exercise thereof ... and that he 
would give orders that the French fisher- 
men should not be incommoded in the 
cutting of wood necessary for the repair 
of their scaffolds, huts, and fishing boats.” 
This is the celebrated section over which 
volumes of correspondence have been 
written, the French holding that from the 
phraseology employed the treaty gave 
them an extension of their privileges by 
securing to them exclusive and sole right 
over the coasts and waters in question. 
But never by any home government nor 
by any government or legislature in New- 
foundland has this claim been allowed. 
England has maintained that her subjects 
have a right to fish concurrently with the 
French in those waters; that if there be 
room for both nations to fish without in- 
terfering with each other, this country is 
not bound to prevent her subjects fishing 
there. She has so far discouraged this 
privilege for many years that, as we have 
before mentioned, the law refused, until 
1881, to recognize settlers upon that part 
of the coast as subjects entitled to its 
protective powers, or to any representa- 
tion in the Newfoundland legislature. 

Territorial jurisdiction over the whole 
island is now conceded to the colonial 
governor, the power of making land grants 
and issuing mining licenses is accorded, 
and representation of the inhabitants in 
the St. John’s Parliament is secured, the 
French fishing rights being, of course, 
strictly recognized as interpreted by En- 
gland and Newfoundland. 

The renewed vigor with which the 
whole question has lately been inspired 
arises from a quite unforeseen and mod- 
ern turn of affairs. Within the last few 


years the prosecution of lobster fishing 
and lobster canning has risen into impor- 
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tance, that is, since the enactment of 1881. 
This is, of course, a new industry; and 
was never dreamt of when the treaties we 
have referred to in our article were drawn 
up. The lobsters are found principally 
upon the shore off which the French have 
fishing rights; they therefore want to 
annex the lobster, and prevent him going 
into Newfoundland tins. The origin of 
the Newfoundland fishing was to capture 
cod fish; that was the fishery of all the 
treaties, and the only fishing then in view. 
The language of the treaties refers to no 
other, and by its significant terms excludes 
all others ; that of 1713 declares it “ to be 
unlawful for the French to erect any build- 
ings besides stages made of boards, and 
huts necessary and usual for drying fish; 
nor were they to resort to the island 
shores beyond the time necessary for fish- 
ing and drying fish ;” that of 1763 said it 
was to be lawful for them “to catch fish 
and dry them on land,” all this evidently 
applies to cod fishing only. 

The French have steadily endeavored 
to suppress this new iadustry, and, failing 
in this, their efforts have ended in a 
modus vivendi, which is that they may be 
permitted to go on with this industry side 
by side with the Newfoundlander. 

This is the tentative settlement, but is 
not yet ratified by the government of New- 
foundiand. How is the permanent diffi- 
culty to be met? It must be met either 
in the form of compensation as a direct 
purchase or by an exchange of something 
for these treaty rights. They never should 
have had birth; but they exist, and we 
cannot repudiate them, The Newfound- 
lander looks to England, as the party to 
the making of them, to free him from the 
disadvantages under which they place 
him. Any exchange the French are loth 
to accept, as they advance the main reason 
why they are so tenacious of this fishing 
is that it forms a valuable naval nursery 
for her sailors, employing as it does such 
large numbers in the prosecution of' it. 
The only other alternative is the adoption 
of the most sensible practical working ar- 
rangement of which the circumstances will 
admit. In justice to both the English 
peoples and the French workers on the 
coast, it must be said that great credit is 
due to the forbearance and avoidance of 
violent measures which have, on the 
whole, marked the embarrassing situation 
in which the ambiguities of the treaties 
or their diverse construction have placed 
the two countries. 

H. C, GOLDSMITH. 
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THE *“*GOLD FEVER” IN MADAGASCAR. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Standard, 
who has returned to Madagascar after an 
absence of three years, found “ gold,” and 
scarcely anything but “gold,” the topic of 
the day. Writing from Antananarivo on 
February 28, the correspondent says :— 


I had not been many hours at Tamatave 
ere I saw practical evidence of the beiief 
in this. I found the town overrun with 
poor emigrants, chiefly from Mauritius and 
Bourbon, and every incoming steamer add- 
ing tothe number. The last French mail 
arrived ere my departure for the capital, 
and brought over one hundred and twenty 
men, women, and children, most of whom 
were almost penniless. Such a flotsam 
and jetsam of helpless humanity I have 
seldom seen, They are under the impres- 
sion they have come to an Eldorado; but 
it does not take long after landing here to 
find out their mistake. Fortunately for 
these adventurers food is plentiful and 
cheap, especially in the country, and they 
can live on very little. On my journey to 


the capital I passed a poor fellow on the 
tramp to the gold-fields of Maeratanarivo, 
on the west coast; he told me he had heard 
so often the cry of “Gold, heaps of gold, 


being found, and only waiting for the get- 
ting,” in Madagascar, he had been tempted 
to come and try his luck. He had for- 
merly been in the police force of Mauritius, 
and being out of employment he was ad- 
vised to prove what he had heard so much 
about. I should imagine him to be almost 
penniless, as he lived just as the natives 
do, and lodged amongst them in the vil- 
lages he passed through. He was a fine, 
good-looking fellow, and I felt sorry for 
the hardships he was undergoing, and was 
glad to assist him with some of my spare 
provisions. But these are not the people 
required here as yet. What the country 
greatly needs is a number of experienced 
Australian and ‘Transvaal diggers, with 
their strength and knowledge of the situa- 
tion, to come and make a good headway 
for others to follow. 

Concerning the location and distribu- 
tion of the gold there are numberless 
stories floating about. It is being found 
in scores of places in various parts of the 
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country ; and I was shown a fine specimen 
from near Tamatave, on the east coast. 
Some enthusiasts are ready to believe that 
the island will prove another Eldorado. 
People are making large purchases. An 
Englishman who had just arrived at the 
capital from the country told me that on 
his journey up he saw thousands of na- 
tives working gold in various parts on 
account of the government. It is forced 
labor, and the people have not only to 
work on weekdays, but on Sundays too. 
Children even are taken from the schools 
for this work. I myself went out to the 
west of the capital, about fifteen miles, 
yesterday, to a place where the govern- 
ment have been working gold — opera- 
tions are suspended at present—to see 
where they had been working, and I col- 
lected a grain of gold after washing a little 
earth on a plate in a stream close by. 
There are signs everywhere of the riches 
to be gathered from the earth of this fine 
virgin country. The Madagascar govern- 
ment is bound to open up the island. 
They are, of course, in much need of 
money, the French disturbance having 
impoverished them to a great extent. 

1 had not been long at the capital ere I 
noticed what had similarly struck me on 
landing at Tamatave — namely, that the 
French influence is making itself very 
strongly felt in those towns, which, after 
the earnest labors of our English and 
other Protestant missionaries for so many 
years, must be a disheartening spectacle 
to them. One very noticeable change is 
in the slave market. Formerly not more 
than twenty or, at most, thirty slaves were 
ever exposed there for sale, and transac- 
tions took place in such a quiet way that 
they were not noticed; indeed, the na- 
tives appeared ashamed to acknowledge 
complicity in slave-trading. But when 
I visited the market the other day over 
two hundred slaves of both sexes, men, 
women, and children, were on offer, and 
there was little or no reluctance on the 
part of the owners to quote prices. Danc- 
ing, also, in European fashion is now the 
order of the day. The French resident 
gives balls, inviting the Malagasy aristoc- 
racy, the prime minister and the queen’s 
ladies-in-waiting taking avery active part, 
and giving balls themselves in return. 








